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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1850. 
- acrteiltellinale 

7 HE Basilica of St. Boniface, 

commenced at the private cost 

of King Louis, of Bavaria, in 

1835, and well known to al 

mass} §=who have since visited Munich, 





was consecrated on the 24th ult. In 1848 we | 


gave some small illustrations of this building,* 
but its size and magnificence are such as to 
lead us to give a larger view of the interior, 
with a plan and elevation.f St. Boniface is 
built on the model of the church of St. Paul, 
at Rome, which was burnt fifteen years ago. 
The entrance front presents an arcade of nine 
arches supported by eight columns of lime- 
stone and the side walls. The building is con- 
structed mainly of red brick. Three doors of 
large size (the centre one nearly 30 feet high) 
are adorned with emblematical carvings by 
Glink. 

The interior, which has a length of 262 
Bavarian feet,t and a width of 124 feet, is 
dividedinto five aisles by four: anges of columns, 
thirteen in each, and ends in a semi-circular 
absis for the altar. The centre and principal 
division is 78 Bavarian feet high: the height 
of the side aisles is 43 feet. The columns 
are of pale grey marble; the capitals and 
bases white: the roof is open, and the 
panels formed by the principals and the purlins 
are painted blue and powdered with gold stars. 
The wood work is of deep red, with gilding. 
The high altar is approached by a flight of 
twelve steps. Below the pavement, which 
is of mosaic work, are formed vaults for the 
burial of the brethren of the Benedictine 
convent, to which the Basilica is attached. The 
connection of the buildings is seen on the plan,§ 
behind the absis. ‘There is also a small 
subterranean chapel, in which to celebrate the 
funeral service. 

The interior of the church is profusely 
decorated with frescoes, by Mons. H. Hess and 
his pupils, who commenced them in 1840, 
On the semi-cupola of the absis is symbolically 
represented the Church triumphant, by the 
figure of the Saviour in a glory, surrounded 
by the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, &c. 
Lower down, are Saint Benedict, Boniface, 
Willibald, and others, who recall the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, especially in Bavaria. 
Around the outer arch is placed the following 
text from Revelations :—“ Isti sunt qui venerunt 
ex magna tribulatione, et laverunt stolas suas 
in sanguine Agni.” Above are the lamb and 
the four Evangelists, painted on a gold ground. 
The lower part of the walls of the nave pre- 
sent twelve large frescoes and ten smaller 
ones, representing scenes drawn from the life 
of St. Boniface, the first apostle of the Ger- 
mans. The series of large pictures commences 
with “The father of Boniface, saved from a 
severe illness by the prayers of his son, con- 
fides him to the care of the Benedictines,” 
and ends with the deposition of the body of 
Boniface in the church of Foulda. The 
smaller pictures represent various episodes, 
which serve to connect the larger series. 

Mons. Ziebland is the architect by whom 

* Vol. VI. p. 547. t See page 504, 


The Bavarian foot is = 0957 En ot foot, 
For this plan we are indebted to Mons, Kreuter, 














this magnificent church for the Roman | seem that the bridge must be built further 
Catholic religion has been erected, and it is | north. 


worthy of note, as an evidence of the king’s 


impartiality, that Mons. Ziebland is a Pro- | 


testant. 





GOSSIP ABOUT PARIS. 


THe Count de Nieuwerkerque, Director- 
General of the Museums, has commenced a 
series of “ receptions” at the Louvre (on Fri- 
day evenings), which have given much satis- 
faction to the artistical and literary world in 
Paris. It appears, by the way, that the walls 
of the grand gallery of the Louvre were settling 
outwards towards the quay, and that it has been 
necessary to shore them up and examine the 
foundation. All the works rendered necessary 
in order to prevent any further settling hav- 
ing been completed, the shores have just been 
removed. 


The works inside the square saloon are | 


making progress. The walls have been co- 
vered with sheets of lead, to prevent the pas- 
sage of damp. The architectural decorations 
will be very rich. 

A series of paintings in the chapel of St. 
Paul, in the church of St. Sulpice, Paris, com- 
menced several years ago by M. Drolling, of 
the French Institute, are now completed, and 
have obtained for the painter much praise. 

Some stained glass recently executed for 
the Church of St, Lawrence, by M. Au- 
guste Galimard, is also highly praised; but 
from what we hear, it would be less so in 
England. However, we shall be able to judge 
of the designs without going to Paris, for 
M. Galimard intends sending the cartoons to 
the Exhibition in 1851: they will occupy 
about 1,300 square feet! M. Felix Pigeory, 
architect, co-operated with him in these. 

M. Pigeory lately visited Constantinople, 
and, through the French ambassador there, 
presented to the Sultan, Abdul Medjid, a copy 
of his work, Les Monuments de Paris. We 
learn from the Revue des Beaux Arts, of which 
M. Pigeory is editor, that the Sultan, in evi- 
dence of his satisfaction, has forwarded to the 
author a magnificent ring, set with brilliants. 

The great portal of the Cathedral church of 
Paris, Notre Dame, is being adorned again 
with the statues of the twelve apostles, such as 
filled its niches before the first revolution. 
The figures are of stone, of large size, and have 
been executed in the atélier which has been 
formed in connection with the cathedral, by 
the two architects to whom the restoration of 
the building is entrusted. 





CONDITION OF WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 


ANOTHER year has nearly passed, and this 
erazy old structure still remains an eyesore, 
and, what is even worse, a hindrance to the 
traffic of our noble river, A Bill was passed last 
year for the construction of a temporary bridge, 
which it was calculated would occupy fifteen 
to eighteen months building. No step has yet 
been taken, and therefore it is evident that two 
winters must elapse before another thorough- 
fare can be obtained. What is most to be 
dreaded, perhaps, is a severe frost: it 1s quite 
true, by the removal of London Bridge, there 
is not much to fear below Westminster Bridge, 
but, inasmuch as that bridge is for the most 
part blocked up, there is every thing to fear 
from an accumulation of ice above; and it is 
also in evidence that in such an event the 
greatest mischief is to be apprehended. One 
would almost imagine it was purposely left to 
be swept away by the current, and thus save 
all trouble in the matter. By Mr. Barry’s 
evidence before the last committee, he seems 
desirous of its being rebuilt on its present site, 
provided three conditions can be complied 
with, viz., width of 100 feet, a height of 18 feet 
for water-way, and the bridge to be perfectly 
level; but he adds, if these conditions cannot 
be complied with, its removal farther north is 
indispensable. Now it seems pretty evident 
these conditions cannot be complied with: the 
Navigation Committee require a headway of 
25 feet. The increased width would also be 
objectionable, as, if adopted, the promenade of 
the bridge would be brought so close to the 
Speaker’s residence, and at so low a level 
that the comfort and privacy of a dwel- 
ling would be totally destroyed; therefore, 
following Mr, Barry’s reasoning, it would 
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ere was a recommendation in 
our paper some time since, that it should 
e carried across by Whitehall wharf, in Can- 
non-row, that is, to the south of Richmond 
Terrace; and it was further suggested, by 
widening Charles-street, and the removal of 
two or three houses in Duke-street, that an ex- 
cellent thoroughfare would be obtained to St. 
James’s Park, and thus to the district of Bel- 
gravia; by this plan Great George-street and 
Parliament-square would be relieved of an 
immense traffic, and the immediate approaches 
to the Houses of Parliament rendered more 
free from the danger attending the constant 
clash of carriages in that vicinity. But whe- 
ther this plan be adopted or not, it surely is high 
time something was determined on: it is not 
just to keep the inhabitants of the neighbour- 


| hood in the state of uncertainty they have 





endured for the last three or four years. The 
witnesses examined before the several com- 
mittees are men of the highest professional 
attainments, and surely it is little less than a 
mockery and a waste of valuable time to get 
together such evidence and treat it as though 
it were undeserving consideration. In the face 
of such evidence to pass a Bill entailing an 
outlay of 20,000/. for a temporary bridge is, to 
say the least, most extraordinary. 





A HISTORICAL ESSAY ON TASTE.* 

In approaching a subject so varied and ex- 
tensive as the Origin and Progress of Taste in 
Art, now principally in Architecture, it would 
not, I think, be unbecoming to request indul- 
gence for the errors which may probably be 
made by one who does not belong to the pro- 
fession, but who, nevertheless, perceiving in 
architecture a great and beautiful art, is de- 
sirous of devoting attention to it, for the sake 
of improving, by its means, his own knowledge 


‘and understanding of the principles of art. 


These—in nearly all the occupations of the 
muses—these fundamental principles are, in 
all arts, nearly or precisely similar. It is from 
the right comprehension of them, to anticipate, 
that taste, as we understand it now, may be 
said mainly to arise. In architecture, in 
poetry, in painting, in sculpture, it is alike 
necessary to observe those axioms of construc- 
tion, execution, and adornment which have 
been declared by common concurrence to be 
inviolable, and without observance of which it 
is impossible to produce a complete work. I 
say that unity of conception, regard of general 
effect, justness of proportion, constructive so- 
lidity, and the like, are indispensably neces- 
sary to the creation of anything which, by the 
air of nature it shall wear, shall communicate 
a just idea to the mind, answer the imagination 
in our presence, or haunt the memory in our 
absence, with the shape, the colour, the sense, 
or sound of beauty, or with all of them com- 
bined. To speak generally, the violation 
of any of the primary principles would show 
an incompleteness or absence of taste. If 
we consider the subject more closely, taste is 
the result of a discriminative power of the 
intellect, which decides, in several or more 
objects, and consequently ideas of them, on 
that which most perfectly answers to her idea 
of, for instance, beauty,—the effect of certain 
constituent causes, such as proportion, har- 
mony, &c.; to her idea of, for instance, gran- 
deur resulting from size, height, and the like,— 
an idea, I think, in some degree natural to 
man ; if so, doubtless implanted by the Creator, 
and showing that the print of the Divine hand 
is left as well in the mind of man, as in all 
that it moulded, and it moulded all. It is 
probable, however, that the idea exists natu- 
rally in a very slight degree—the mind im- 
proving it to an observable point by its own 
almost unconscious observance of nature. 
Some wholly reject the notion of any innate 
ideas; the learned are divided on the point ; 
the definition, too, of abstract notions is at all 
times difficult. 

To resume. According to the experience 
of the mind by observation, arising from the 
multiplicity of objects observed and compared, 
will the power of justly discriminating be de- 
veloped, always provided that the principles of 
art, which are natural, be allowed to guide; 
and the understanding so educated will ac- 





* Read at meeting of the Architectural Association, 
Friday evening, Noy, 15, 
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quire, as it were,a wisdom with respect to 
form, colour, and all other external attributes 
of nature, and, imitatively, of art. _ Whether 
any may justly argue that that quality, which 
we call taste, originally existed as such in the 
human mind, is, therefore, more than doubt- 
ful; but there was doubtless innate in it an 
admiration of the works of nature, a sense of 
connection with created things,—man being, 
in fact, himself but a link in God’s chain of 
creation ; and it is but according to experience 
to suppose, there resulted a preference for this 
or that form, just as the mind was more or 
less charmed by the images transmitted to it 
through the senses. 

Thus even with respect to the works around 
us, you would find in men of different climates, 
or accustomed to different scenery, a diversity 
of taste: he whose native land is a very 
garden adorned with an endless variety of 
foliage, rife with flowers, intersected by rivers, 
and also thronged with graceful animals, and 
birds of all brilliant hues and modifications of 
song—such a man, I say, would probably 
possess a taste for that which is florid, rich, 
vivid in idea; his feeling would be rather for 
the beautiful, than for the grand; he would 
prefer that which charms to that which asto- 
nishes ;—the fault, perhaps, of his taste, would 
be an inclination towards redundancy; the 
advantage of it, a sparkling gorgeous fancy ; 
a bright imagination ; a magnificent versatility 
of thought ; and, perhaps, a capacity for detail. 
On the other hand, a man accustomed to the 
waste sublimity of the desert, would possess a 
corresponding taste for extent, even for bound- 
lessness; an inhabitant of a mountainous 
region would admire what is lofty, aspiring, 
towering, free; the capacity of the two last 
would probably be for generalising; and with 
respect to what is free, we are well aware that 
both Arabs and Swiss are noted for their de- 
votion to liberty. A maritime nation would 
prefer the bold, strong, extensive. Such would 
be the taste of each of these with respect to 
nature; but it is curious to observe, how, when 
man came by degrees to express his mind in 
buildings, he appears, in certain respects con- 
cerning art, to have sought that which he had 
not in nature around him; as though in some 
lands he had said—I have no mountains—I 
will build them; I will raise something that 
shall overawe its own creator—something vast, 
by which I myself shall be astounded—and so, 
further, according to the excess of the design- 
ing mind above its fellows, was the amount of 
awe and wonder inspired among them. But 
this subject will further develope itself as 
we advance, and, having premised thus 
much concerning taste in general, I will 
proceed to consider it more particularly 
with respect to individual nations. Of the 
earliest building of the world, such as the ark, 
probably by no means elegant, or the tower of 
Babel, we should think a huge, unsightly mass, 
possessing no element of the sublime, but that 
of size, it is not necessary to dilate. Whether 
the latter was really built, as we have seen it 
drawn, like a huge snake rising on its coils, 
curling up to heaven, and most industriously 
lifting the nations to the stars, is of little mo- 
ment; but it was probably built of a kind of 
brick, cemented with the bitumen that 
abounded in the Babylonian territory; and as 
the object was to build to heaven, it would no 
doubt be raised in a great hurry, and with 
little regard to design. It is not here, then, 
we shall look for taste. In passing, we might 
observe, that the scriptural story is strongly 
resembled by the heathen fable of the giants 
piling Ossa on the top of Pelion to dethrone 
Jove. But as we shall have occasion to re- 
turn to Babylon, let us pass into Egypt, his- 
torically more ancient. Here we find the sub- 
limity of magnitude extraordinarily developed ; 
a massiveness that is suggestive of eternity, 
and an imitation of nature in many respects 
unbounded. Here are the mountainous pyra- 
mids ; here is the Sphinx, whose head only 
now rises above the surrounding deserts, once 
thronged by its superstitious worshippers. 
Here are the palaces, where their kings dwelt; 
the temples where their priests deceived ; the 
tombs which have given up their dead for the 
daily inspection of the curious in modern 
museums, where death itself has become the 
subject of impertinence. 

The sphinx was originally a huge block of 
stone that stood before the pyramids, and it 








shows the grand taste of the Egyptians to 
have converted it into the wonderful figure 
which still remains. The taste of the Egyp- 
tians was evidently for a solid, gloomy gran- 
deur; they delighted in massive pillars, in 
dusky chambers, in broad effects of light and 
shade, in dark labyrinthine walks, in ca- 
vernous edifices guarded by gigantic recum- 
bent figures, or the huge forms of deities, 
gaunt, awful, oppressive. Their observance 
of nature was great: it is asserted by some 
that they derived the fluted column from the 
simple idea of reeds bound together at 
the top—and their sacred language is an end- 
less succession of the forms of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and reptiles—in fact, we may say, they 
wrote in beasts and reptiles: many of their 
vessels and ornaments are evidently imitated 
from nature, with great quaintness and versa- 
tility of design ; but in all they seem to have 
practised an almost disproportionate solidity 
of construction. Theirs was eminently an 
architecture of symbolism: their principal 
buildings being for sacred purposes, they 
seemed determined to have written the story 
of their creed in every pillar, every stone; 
and by that means to give their designs, as it 
were, an actual, positive sense—to make them 
a species of embodied poetry—so that every 
man on seeing the temple, would at once be 
able to read in its form, proportion, number, 
and colour, the scripture of the god to whom 
it was dedicated and belonged. In their 
flat country, we perceive that they made 
their edifices mountainous; that that re- 
gard of death with which their religion 
inspired them, extended a sobering influ- 
ence to their works; and certainly some 
of their vast temples could have derived 
no extra cheerfulness from the fact that they 
were only magazines of mummied crocodiles 
and cats; and, finally, to repeat, we perceive 
that their architectural taste was for a gloomy 
sublimity of symbolism, and that if we were 
to seek a symbol to express it, we might call 
it a sarcophagus. With respect to literature, 
at which I shall occasionally take the liberty 
to glance, we have, so far as concerns the 
Egyptians, small idea of their taste: their 
painting, such as it was, and their sculpture, 
wonderful as is the latter in respect of manual 
skill, appear to have existed only as subordi- 
nate aids to the architect, and are simply 
entitled to share in the above general remarks. 

A most ancient, curious, and at one time 
mighty people, were the Chaldees: a tribe of 
people formed, probably, from the conflux of 
many others in those well watered plains, who 
inhabited the districts of Babylon and Nineveh, 
and who boasted a dynasty descended from 
Nimrod, according to some, the same with 
Ninus and Belus,—the god of the tower of 
Babel. It is probable they had some con- 
nection with the Egyptians. The monuments 
of Nineveh, recently discovered, wear cer- 
tainly in many respects an Egyptian appear- 
ance. If you examine them, you will observe 
a similar mystical taste,—a profound disregard 
of perspective, and a great aptitude for ex- 
pressing things by signs: thus, a castle some- 
times bears a marvellous resemblance to its 
namesake of chess; a distant river is repre- 
sented by very lively fish in single file; while, 
to illustrate the country beyond, you will pro- 
bably find several indigenous trees appearing 
to grow out of the fishes’ backs. ‘The carvers 
of the Nineveh marbles seem, neverthe- 
less, to have had a feeling after truth. In 
the treatment of animals, they may be said 
comparatively to excel: the lions in the lion 
hunts are full of vivacity and expression, 
although sometimes rather symbolical (I mean 
in size) in the teeth and claws. To prove 
what I say concerning the truth of these lions, 
you will find depicted on the tips of some of 
their tails a claw, whose existence had of late 
years been disputed, but it is now again 
established. The procession of captives and 
beasts on the obelisk is in several respects, 
and considering its probable antiquity, admira- 
bly executed. 

To turn to history, we are told almost in- 
credible wonders of Babylon. ‘The walls were 
300 feet high, 80 feet thick, built of brick and 
bitumen ; flanked and protected with numer- 
ous towers, adorned with a hundred brass 
gates, and sixty miles in circumference. 
We are told the Euphrates was enclosed by 
piers in a straight canal through the city ; that 





there was a bridge of huge stones fastened 
together with lead, and bound with iron 
chains: to the west stood the tower of Belus 
or Babel, enriched with an infinity of spoils 
and golden images; in the New Palace 
Nebuchadnezzar, it is said, had raised . 
hanging garden, on sub-arched terraces, to the 
walls, to gratify a Median wife, who, having 
come from a wooded and mountainous country 
to one which consisted of a vast, flat plain, 
intersected with streams, and interminable 
rows of willows, missed, in accordance with 
what we have observed of natural taste, 
the beauties of her native land, and desired 
them reproduced. Now, if all this account 
were true, it would show that the Babylonians 
had not only a taste for the sublime, but also 
for the beautiful; and, besides, had attained a 
pitch of excellence in the execution of art, 
Babylon having vanished from the earth under 
an irresistible doom, we have not even a trace of 
it left whereby to judge; butit is said to have 
been about the size of Nineveh, and Nineveh 
has been proved, by the discoveries of Mr. 
Layard, to have been sixty miles in circum- 
ference,—the exact girth, under the expression 
of a three days’ journey, assigned to it in the 
book of Jonah. We will then suppose a con- 
siderable, at least some portion, of the Baby- 
lonian account to be true; and will thence 
observe, that their taste was kindred to the 
Egyptian ; they might even improve themselves 
by maritime influences at second hand, having 
conquered the great and industrious city of 
Tyre, and carried off all its works of art; and 
they might, too, have turned to good purpose 
the genius of the captive Jews, educated by 
Tyre. Their buildings appear to have been 
raised on huge platforms, in graduated masses, 
the Pyramidal appearing to be the prevailing 
form of general outline. The bulk of their 
walls certainly seems proved by modern 
discovery ; and we have also good reason to 
believe they had considerable power to work in 
metals. Altogether their taste was for the 
great and astonishing, for vastness of design, 
and solidity of execution. 

Persepolis is suggested by the consideration 
of Babylon. Certain discoveries have been 
made concerning it, and it appears, in accord- 
ance with the ruin, to have been built on 
great platforms, with elevations of huge pillars, 
still on the graduated principle. It is also 
probable that the chambers of the palaces 
were similar to those already discovered at 
Nimroud, thickly walled and surrounded with 
bas-reliefs. Generally of Egypt and Assyria 
it may be observed, that their taste, although 
not unguided by a knowledge of proportion 
and arrangement, was for the expression of 
power, for great cost, and works the result of 
almost superhuman labour. ‘They cultivated 
geometry, astronomy, music—though the pro- 
portion of harmonic sounds was not discovered 
till long after by Pythagoras,— astrology, 
alchymy, and magic,—but everything was 
rendered subservient to priesteraft. ‘They had 
also an idea of colour; but as they attained in 
it only to brilliancy, its effect was certainly 
more gaudy than harmonious, and must have 
caused a strange contrast with the grandeur 
of their other works. 

We have little record of Persian architec- 
ture; but there is a singular account of the 
ancient capital city of Ecbatana. It is said 
that Dejoces, the king, built it on a bill, with 
seven walls, but they were so disposed, rising 
one within another to the summit of the hill, 
that the ramparts of each wall should show 
above the one in front. ‘These elevated por- 
tions were each painted of a different colour, 
so that the appearance in the distance would 
have been, as it were, of a horizontal rainbow. 
In this we observe principally a taste for effect 
and display. ‘This taste was very strikingly 
developed in the Persians: their idea of 
magnificence and pomp displays itself in 
many particulars of their history. Their 
literature, like that of the other nations, 
was chiefly mystical and symbolical. 0 
religion they were fire-worshippers, Pe!- 
forming their rites in the open air, unt 
Zoroaster ordered the fire altars to be enclose 
in temples, of which there were three kinds,—the 
first mere oratories, where the sacred fire was 
kept in lamps ; the second public fanes, where 
the fire was kept, like that of the vestal virgins 
at Rome, continually burning on altars; the 
third, the grand abode of the arch priest, 
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visited only at certain seasons by indispensa- 
ble law, such as bound the Jews. The chief 
temple stood in the city of Balck till the 
seventh century, when, on persecution by the 
Mahomedans, the followers of the Magi fled to 
Carmania—whither, no doubt, they carried their 
arts and their taste—and raised another temple. 
But you see that their worship was purer than 
that of Egypt; and it is not unreasonable 
thence to argue that their ecclesiastical build- 
ings were less the subject of gross ideas. Their 
religion flourished among the Parthians, Bac- 
trians, Chorasmians, Sacans, Medes, and 
other nations: from this we may guess some- 
what at the temple architecture—in fact, the 
architecture of these nations; for it is evident 
that the grandest efforts of the art have been 
in all ages dedicated to the purposes of reli- 
gion, from the time of Osiris to that of the 
Divine Redeemer. ‘The Indians, whose ori- 
ginal doctrines appear to have been borrowed 
from Zoroaster, raised in old time many curious 
and striking edifices, which appear to be betier 
understood by inspection of drawings than 
from description ; but they possess, many of 
them, a bold and swelling outline — perhaps, 
in some, a disproportionate width, and, 
besides, a singular elaboration of detail—not 
uncommon amo-g semibarbarous nations. 
There is also a great massiveness, even heavi- 
ness, about them which we have found in the 
buildings of other Pagan nations ; whence we 
can only suppose that the taste of the Indians 
was much affected by their lifeless creed. 
This heaviness is striking in Pagan architec- 
ture, while the Christian Gothic has the very 
opposite characteristic. Concernirg early 
Arabian taste—to leave, at present, the Sara- 
cenic—there is little to be said: it is probable 
there was little of it, so far as architecture is 
concerned. The religion of the Arabs was 
Chaldean: they cultivated poetry, possessed 
a brilliant and versatile imagination, and sup- 
ported a good moral doctrine. 

It is impossible here to investigate the taste 
of the Pheenicians or of the Ethiopians; but 
there was nothing in either very dissimilar from 
that of contemporary nations. In fact, we find 
the extraordinary and grotesque religion of all 
these ancient nations to have greatly shackled 
their arts, and to have given them, with a taste 
for pomp and grandeur, a sort of necessary 
absurdity of purpose. The Jews were more 
ancient than all; but from their religion it was 
necessary to reserve them to this place, on 
account of certain remarks generally applied 
to the rest, in which they would not be in- 
cluded. Being for many centuries a pastoral 
and nomad race, they appear to have had little 
opportunity either for the acquisition or the 
display of taste. The mention of their name 
immediately suggests the Temple of Solomon. 
The king’s predominant taste, whether or not 
suggested originally by a far higher feeling, 
was, according to oriental nature, for magni- 
ficence; and we find that he built his own 
palaces with a profusion and splendour of orna- 
ment little inferior to that displayed in the 
Temple. That building seems not to have been 
striking either with respect to its proportion 
or its size: it was somewhat Egyptian, and 
the adornments of it were Tyrian. We may 
hence assert, while, in the latter remark, the 
taste in art of the Tyrians is suggested, that 
Native taste was but little among the Jews, 
and that they were in respect of taste at all, far 
behind either Egypt or Assyria. They had 
always, however, great natural genius, and 
their want of taste arose rather from their 
long pastoral habits above referred to, than 
from any natural incapacity. Time afterwards 
did for them, and now does, more than he has 
done for any other race. In our days, the 
leaders of taste in several arts, of which we 
will only instance music, are Jews. Of their 
ancient literature it may be remarked, that 
besides its inspired character, it affords a per- 
fect model of sublimity and power, not to 
speak of wisdom and grace: numberless in- 
stances might be brought forward to prove 
this, but it is sufficient to point to the descrip- 
tion of the war-horse in the book of Job. 

We have now traced the varieties of taste 
among the earliest nations of the world: we 
have seen that the Egyptians loved the huge and 
massive and heavy ; that the Assyrian taste was 
similar; that the Persians, Jews, &c. favoured 
the more showy and magnificent: we have 
found it grandin all, Hitherto, then, the charac- 








teristic of taste in art has been GranpEuR. 
But in none have we found the pure, the chaste. 
We ask for it: the Sphinx and the winged 
bull shake their heads, but being pressed, 
nod abashed to Greece. It is to Greece, then, 
in order that we may add to the taste 
we have already acquired that purity which 
is indispensable toa right taste—it is to Greece 
that we must sail.* 
H. T. BRAITHWAITE. 





THE GENEALOGY OF THE FINE ARTS.+ 


A COMMON error of painters and sculptors 
is, to take those subjects for illustration that 
have most powerfully affected them, or that 
they deem most beautiful in history or fiction, 
without considering whether painting or 


| sculpture be a fit vehicle for conveying them, 


or whether the subject be at all adapted to the 
art. Many first-rate subjects, from which per- 


| fect poems have been, or might be, formed, have 


no pictorial elements in them. A picture I once 
saw, attributed, I know not how justly, to 


| Fuseli, of Hamlet and the Ghost, an utter 





failure in effect, evidently owed its failure to 
this cause. The error of the artist lay in his 
choice of subject. There was nothing in it, 
or to speak with precision, not sufficient in it, 
to make a picture. 

If the view of art I have exhibited be cor- 
rect, it will not be uninteresting to inquire into 
its present state, and how far its resources are 
drawn upon in the great work of general edu- 
cation. 

A good deal of what is either baseless or 
unintelligible, has been written and spoken on 
the question of the comparative merit of the 
old and modern masters in art, particularly of 
painting and sculpture. The arts, I believe, 
are progressing; we are in advance of our 
predecessors upon the whole; yet the march 
has been a fluctuating, not an uniform one. 
To establish the truth of this, it is not neces- 
sary for us to prove that the present race of 
artists in England or Europe, are superior to 
any past one. Still, I believe, it could be 
shown, that we, in England, have men who, in 
their respective departments, were never sur- 
passed, if equalled. Certainly there is no 
gulph between us and the excellence of the 
old masters, which we moderns cannot pass. 
To maintain the contrary is unphilusophical 
and absurd. The monopoly of the grand his- 
torical subjects, which the first great masters 
of Italy naturally made, gave them a great ad- 
vantage over all subsequent ones. It is pos- 
sible that the best conceptions of many such 
subjects may have been attained at once; and 
though an after artist might be capable, on 
any one of these subjects, of equalling his pre- 
decessor, yet, if he could not go beyond him, 
he had done nothing,—the first work would 
always hold its place. I have no doubt that the 
grandest possible conceptions of some of the 
most celebrated subjects of sacred or profane 
history, have been thus arrived at: perhaps 
the “ Transfiguration of Raphael,” for instance, 
the “ Last Judgment” of Michaelangelo, or the 
“ Last Supper” of Da Vinci. If so, if no artist 
can go beyond them, there can be no other 
*“'Tranfiguration,” or “ Last Judgment,” or 
“ Last Supper,” of any value to art. In other 
subjects of painting, or sculpture, landscape, 
single figures, or portraiture, there is ever room 
for new competitors; and there, on even 
ground, the modern master may contend with 
the ancient. About the colour of the old 
masters, we can say little. The pictures 
having gone through so many transmutations, 
have been so acted upon by time, weather, 
climate, and other destructive agents, that pro- 
bably all original hue is in most instances lost. 

ith respect to criticism: we now look at 
works of art more esthetically, and less tech- 
nically, than we formerly did, and so far have 
moved in a right direction. A work should 
be examined with respect to every quality, ere 
we can estimate truly: if we look at techni- 
calities alone, we bribe genius to become me- 
chanical; if we look esthetically alone we 
become mere theorists, and are apt to lose 
sight of all rule and principle. So far we have 
advanced ; but the necessity for applying art 
to the purposes of general education and re- 
finement, as I intimated in my introductory 
remarks, and even its right to a place in 
the course of study which self-teaching 


* To be continued, 





t See page 679, anie, 








men adopt, is scarcely recognised at all. 
Those elements and principles which con- 
stitute a pure taste in art, where are 
they taught ? What has been done to facilitate 
the study of the fine arts, and to cultivate the 
natural perception of, and feeling for, the 
beautiful? While every means has been used 
for the advancement of general knowledge, and 
the spread of scientific lore, among work- 
men and others, by schools, reading-rooms, 
libraries, and so forth, what has been done for 
the advancement and refinement of public 
taste? London, I know, has of Jate years 
witnessed the founding of professorships of 
painting and architecture, and we have a Go- 
vernment school of design, besides our metro- 
politan and provincial exhibitions: but we 
want a system of general instruction in the 
leading principles of art. We want cheap 
prints as well as cheap maps and books: we 
have low priced ones, but not good ones ;—we 
have cheap editions of literature, why not 
cheap casts and engravings to give the people 
generally some idea of the great achievements 
of art? Fine art has hitherto been considered as 
ground too sacred for the feet of the million, 
as if there were an elect of taste who could 
alone appreciate and enjoy the beautiful; and 
while the upper classes would have life “‘ thrice 
winnowed ” for their use, they neglect to pro- 
vide the means of assisting the humbler classes 
to their natural and rightful pleasures ;—to the 
participation in those enjoyments which were 
designed by a bountiful Creator for all. Edu- 
cation, tobe fully efficient and ccmplete—nay, to 
be even worthy of the name—must correct this ; 
scatter every where the seeds of a correct 
taste in art, and diffuse its sublime influence 
universally.* 

Whilst the inspirations of Shakspeare, 
Tasso, and Goethe, are rooted in the very 
depths of feeling, and refine and exalt the 
soul,—while music is felt by the most obdu- 
rate,—what is the power of the artist and archi- 
tect? They are magicians also, but their 
wands are broken. It must be mainly owing 
to an erroneous view of art, and a false recep- 
tion of it, that it has hitherto comparatively 
failed in its object. The works of Phidias are 
as much adapted to the refinement and im- 
provement of the mind as those of Homer, 
and would shed as much influence on the pre- 
sent generation, as they did on the public of 
Athens, if properly studied. Why should not 
Palladio, Raphael, and Michaelangelo, exert 
an influence on society at large, as well as the 
popular novelists and poets?) Why should not 
works of art be made the subject of general 
education? Art fails in its mission if not felt 
and understood by all. Works of art have a 
revelation to the untutored soul of the peasant 
as well as to the cultivated intellect of the 
prince. ‘The beautiful was created for all, and 
all men have faculties to feel and appreciate its 
influence. 

But our towns and cities have not been 
built in accordance with these views : think of 
the immense districts of some of our larger 
towns, where, while nature is of necessity ex- 
cluded, art has not been called upon to con- 
tribute a single charm! 

But the deficiency is not confined to the 
lower classes :—The upper ranks are wanting. 
How many persons filling the chief offices of 
the state, and moving in the highest walks of 
literature, are comparatively ignorant of the 
principles of art! How many pretending to 
the utmost polish of manners, while neglecting 
the most powerful agent of refinement! How 
many young ladies, who think, when they 
have added to the accomplishments of singing, 
dancing, and music, that of being able ser- 
vilely to copy a drawing, that they have at- 
tained to the beau ideal of humanity! Now, 
I venture to assert, that a knowledge of art, 
and an appreciation of the beautiful, are quali- 
fications peculiarly adapted to the structure of 
the female mind, and as necessary to the devo- 
lopment of the higher qualities of the sex—to 
the cultivation of the entire woman, as to the 
full nature and capabilities of man. Neither are 
women without the faculties) for practice. 
Females have exhibited artistic talent in all 
ages. Cresilla, a Grecian sculptrix, was among 
the competitors who vied in decorating the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus; and such was 
the result of the competition, that her works 


* The efforts of the Art-Union of London in this respect 
must not be forgotten, 
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were accounted next in merit to those of Phi- 
dias and Polycletus, 

Talent, however, for successful practice few 
can possess; but knowledge of art all may 
acquire, and I am convinced the time is not 
distant when an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of taste, and a high cultivation of the 
sense of beauty, will be deemed essential both 
to the lady and the gentleman. 

There is a proneness (and perhaps, among 
other causes, it lies at the root of the evil) to 
regret the past, as if the age of the poetical 
(which involves the feeling for the beautiful) 
was gone by: it is by too many supposed 
that the development of science is destructive 
of the material for poetry; that, as we unveil 
the secrets of nature, and attain to a compre- 
hension of her hidden mechanism and forces, 
we strip her of her charms, and dispel the 
magic of her power. Such persons want a 
deeper insight into nature, and broader views 
of the poetic. The supposition that there 
is no poetry in the present, that the state of 
things at this day is inimical to its develop- 
ment, is narrow and unphilosophical. Poetry 
and science may exist together in perfect har- 
mony, the latter innocent of the destruction of 
a single grace or embellishment of life; and 
not only are they reconcileable, they may even 
become helpmates to each other, for it may be 
asked whether the creative faculties are not 
more expanded by the mind attaining to higher 
views of the laws of the universe—whether it 
be not more satisfactory to the imagination to 
see facts, apparently different, brought under 
one common law, than to be obliged to seek a 
special cause for each effect. Parnassus is not 
alone the holy ground of genius. There may 
be as much poetry in a railway, a viaduct, or a 
telegraph, as in the Parthenon, the great 
Pyramid, or Temple of Karnack; and more in 
the daily and humble life of the cotter, than 
existed in the hall of the feudal baron. Any- 
thing that exhibits man’s power, or results 
from an expansion of his nature—whatever is 
connected with the great questions of life and 
progress—is poetical. Poetry is the very 
essence of nature; “it is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned 
expression of all science.” Its chief hold is 
the heart of man, and he is the same myste- 
rious being, “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
that he ever was, and while the heart can feel 
poetry must endure: “we are” still “such 
stuff as dreams are made of :” the higher we 
rise in the scale of intelligence, the wider for 
us becomes the sphere of the poetic, and the 
power of the poet; for the domain of poetry is 

as boundless as the universe. 

At the same time, we have a right to call in 
the aid of the past to enrich the present ; and, 
in that right, we have an advantage over all 
foregone nations and times. All Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Etruria are ours; but we 
must use them with wisdom and taste. What 
we glean from them must be rightly under- 
stood, and well digested in our own minds, 
before being applied to the demands of the 
present. Archeology is valuable so far as it 
sheds the beauty and wisdom of the past on 
the present, and no further. The legitimate 
office of the antiquary, as I take it, is that of 
pioneer to the architect and artist, in exploring 
the remains of antiquity, and examining the 
legacies of Time. ‘lhe Beautiful slumbers in 
the ashes of the past; buried under centuries 
of fallen ruins and rubbish; and all that feel 
an interest in the advancement of public taste 
will delight to assist in its resurrection, that its 
spirit may be infused into modern art. But we 
should linger over these relicsonly so far as they 
are instinct either with beauty or truth: any- 
thing beyond this—any worship of the past 
only because it is past, is idolatry: any lift- 
ing of the veil of the bygone time, merely for 
the gratification of curiosity, is unworthy of 
human intelligence. 

Samuet Hueerns. 








_ ExampiLe to WorKMEN.—The yarn dyers 
in Glasgow, about 400, have had a series of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Napier on the use 
of chemistry in dyeing, which have been ex- 
ceedingly well attended: they have also had 
candidates for prizes awarded to the best essay 
on the subject; and are organising a library 
among themselves. The movement has ori- 
ginated among the operatives alone. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue first annual general meeting of this As- 
sociation was held, in Edinburgh, on the 28th 
ultimo, the Earl of Morton in the chair, when 
the officers for the current year were elected, 
and the report of the council, to which we 
have already alluded, was received. 

The Chairman having addressed the meet- 
ing, Dr. Grant delivered a long and interesting 
discourse. In the course of it he said,—‘ The 
finest work on canvas is comparatively soon lost 
to the world, but architecture has raised monu- 
ments that have defied for ages the wasting 
hand of time—which have resisted the ravages 
of war and the destroying violence of bar- 
barism, and stand forth to this day proud 
relics of bygone years, guiding the taste, and 
ministering to the enjoyment, not of one only, 
but of a thousand generations. It were need- 
less to say in how many ways this feature of 
the architectural art invests it with interest be- 
yond almost every other. Hence it is that, in 
the study of it, we can start with peculiar ad- 
vantages, for it admits of a handing down in 
some measure of all the improvements of the 
art from generation to generation, even as 
general knowledge is handed down in written 
language. Hence it is that, even as we have 
preserved to us the immortal and invaluable 
literary productions—the poetry and eloquence 
and philosophy—of enlightened Greece—so 
we have also the Temple of Minerva, exhibit- 
ing the very essence of Grecian taste, still 
crowning the Acropolis of Athens, and attest- 
ing the glories of the age of Pericles ;—that, 
as we have the songs of the Mantuan bard, 
and the classic eloquence in which Tully 
spake, we have also the Pantheon, a glorious 
relic of the Augustan age, and the columns 
and triumphal arches of the empire, the re- 
mains of Roman grandeur that still adorn the 
city of the Cesars. How wide, then, the 
school in which the art may be learned! How 
extended the field of study! How varied and 
numerous the models to chasten and improve 
the taste !” 


After reviewing the works of various periods, 
the lecturer said,—“ As to the progress and state 
of architecture in Scotland, I have already said 
that there exist here various ancient produc- 
tions of the art indicating great skill and taste, 
but they consist chiefly of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and few, probably, if any of them, were the 
work of native artists. Attention to the art in 
modern times is of recent origin; and though 
I cannot speak but with respect of the spirit 
that has at length been awakened, and of the 
talents and successful efforts of those among 
us professionally devoted to the art, I fully 
concur with the originators of the Institute in 
the conviction they express, that the art ‘has 
not attained that position in the estimation of 
the people to which it is entitled.’ The remark, 
I believe, will apply to other parts of the coun- 
try, and to other countries of Europe. Indeed, 
it seems to be too much forgotten how very 
far the modern world is behind the ancient as 
respects the principles of taste, and those pro- 
ductions of art which form the best and high- 
est criterion of what is properly termed civili- 
sation. In regard to these, we are but chil- 
dren as compared with various refined nations 
of antiquity. Look at their works in every 
department of human genius !—The study of 
the classic authors of Greece and Rome—those 
master spirits—is universally prescribed as the 
best mode of disciplining our minds, unfold- 
ing our powers, forming our taste, and training 
us to correct thought, as well as the proper 
and elegant expression of it. The specimens of 
their sculpture that have been preserved stand 
unrivalled ; and from their monuments of ar- 
chitecture, in hke manner, we are content to 
learn the first principles of taste and skilful 
adaptation. They embody principles that are 
imperishable, and from them are deduced laws 
whose authority is everywhere recognised. The 
present, indeed, though in many respects a 
wonderful—an industrious and plodding—is 
a dull and unimaginative, and withal, perhaps, 
rather a conceited generation. We certainly 
far excel the ancients in some of the appliances 
of external comfort, and in many of the mate- 
rial a of life, and our knowledge of 
natural science, and our discoveries, have been 
carried to an extent most creditable to modern 
effort, and of which the ancients could not 








even form a conception, But we should never 
forget that a knowledge of taste and art is an 
essential mark of high mental effort and cul- 
tivation, and that if we would study these 
with success, we must, with all our pride and 
self-sufficiency, be content to sit at the feet of 
ancient masters. Our progress as yet has 
been nothing, as compared with that made—I 
do not say by Greece and Rome—but even 
by some nations that have almost passed away 
from remembrance.” 

In his conclusion, the Doctor expressed a 
hope, in which we unite with him, that the 
professional members of the Institute,—the 
Fellows,—will remember that they are brought 
here, not as to a field of jealousy and angry 
contention, but to a scene of united and social 
effort where they are all to regard themselves 
as devoted to a noble art, and everything is to 
be eschewed that would degrade their science 
to the level of a trade—where lofty aspirations 
are to be cherished, and manly and honour- 
able rivalry alone is to prevail —a rivalry 
worthy of educated and enlightened men. 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


Ar the Portland Gallery, Regent-streei, a 
very interesting Diorama of the Ganges and 
Caleutta, painted by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, has 
been opened, and deserves a visit. It com- 
mences from the point at which Mr. Grieve’s 
admirable Diorama of the “ Overland Route ” 
terminates, namely, Calcutta, of which it 
gives nearly every building: thence, pro- 
ceeding across the jungle to the country 
of Orissa, the seat of Indian idolatry, the 
spectator is taken to the black pagoda by moon- 
light, and thence to the temple of Juggernaut at 
the period of the great annual festival. The 
second part includes the Ganges, the city of 
Benares, Chunar, Allahabad, and Taj Mahal at 
Agra. The greater part of the Diorama is beauti- 
fully painted, the foliage and trees very boldly 
touched in. Mr. Buss has aided with the 
figures and animals, and its accuracy will not 
be doubted, at all events by our readers, when 
we say that the diorama is painted from 
sketches made by Mr. James Fergusson during 
his long residence in the country,—a residence 
he has made so profitable to all of us. The 
variations of light, too, are exceedingly well 
managed, as is the junction of the different 
parts so as to avoid breaks. We are sincere 
in complimenting Mr. Dibdin on his work, 
and hope he will obtain the patronage he 
deserves,* 

At Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, an offshoot of 
the “ Overland Route” is exhibiting by Mr. 
Stocqueler, who is certainly one of the best 
exponents of a diorama that has yet appeared, 
having the art of just telling enough, and 
saying his say in an easy way. ‘The diorama 
illustrates “ Life in India,” and consists of a 
series of separate pictures, which pleasingly 
serve to show mamma and sisters what the poot 
dear “ Captain” is about, for the good of his 
country. ‘ 

The Lyceum Theatre.—The nature of a piece 
just now produced at this theatre, called “A Day 
of Reckoning,” is very different from those 
usually given here; but its “ getting up” is 
not, for this is excellent. It must not be in- 
ferred, however, from this antithesis, that the 
piece is not good: quite the reverse: it 
isan adaptation very felicitously and artisti- 
cally made by Mr. Planché, and, though in the 
hands of others it might be degenerated into 
a “double-stamp” melodrama of the old 
Coburg school, it is here a finished exposition 
of a particular phase of life. ‘I'he pathos and 
patience of Madame Vestris, and the polished 
elegance and intense scoundrelism of Mr. 
Charles Matthews, are equal to anything of 
the class ever shown on the stage. But to 
confine ourselves to our province, which 1 
this case extends to pointing out for admiration 
the opening scene in the last act,—a summer 
house and garden, with terrace approached by 
balustraded steps, on the sea-shore, although 
we have seen the elements of it before. The 
sky and sea, in this and the last scene, 
are admirably painted: indeed, in giving 
freshness and air to his pictures, 
Beverly has no superior. The drawing-room 
scene in the first act only needs a carpet t0 


accent 








* We suggest to the lecturer that he should be more 
conversational, and less declamatory. 
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Music appears to over-ride everything just | 
now but the “ Papal Aggression,” and this fact | 
came forcibly before us on the night that 
Exeter Hall was opened by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. e went there on that 
evening in consequence of illustrating the new 
roof, and found the enormous apartment 
crowded in every part, —let us say there 
were at least 2,000 persons there. Circum- 
stances led us to go thence to Jullien, 
at Drury-lane, and here, where we thought, 
almost as a matter of course, we should find a 
solitude, there were at least 3,000 persons 
listening to the stirring strains which he ever 
manages to pour out before his audience. ‘To 
make the note perfect, we posted away to the 
National Concerts, and there (a greater rarity, 
by the way, for the public have wisely stood by 
the old original) a dense crowd also filled every 
part,—another 3,000 at least,—so that here 
were 8,000 persons (we should be nearer the 
mark if we said 10,000) listening to music at 
the same moment, on that evening. 

The sight of the week, however, has been 
the Cattle Show at the Baker-street Bazaar, 
where, by the way, some additional apart- 
ments have been added, under the direction of 
Mr. Boulnois, architect. The crowds who 
have flocked here during the week give some 
faint notion of the flood of life that will visit 
the great Exhibition in 1851. The collection 
of implements and means to economise labour 
and increase productiveness in farms should 
not be disregarded by architects and builders. 
It would be wise for some of the former to 
turn their attention to farm buildings, wherein 
great want of knowledge is now too often 
shown, The farmers are beginning to stir. 

A correspondent, “ D.” has written us on the 
subject of entrances to theatres and public 
buildings, He says, “The ground-floor en- 
trances to our theatres are always attended 
with inconvenience; ,requently with destruc- 
tion and loss of apparel; and sometimes with 
personal injury: and so long as the lobbies or 
avenues retain their present form, the continu- 
ance of these evils appears inevitable. It has 
occurred to the writer, that if the lobby was 
gradually narrowed from the outer door to the 
money-taker (as shown inthe annexed diagram), 
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so as to allow but one person to pass, and 
again widened (in order to afford equal facili- 
ties for leaving the house) from the check- 
taker until the main entrance was effected, 
much less inconvenience would be sustained, 
and the side pressure entirely avoided. It 
would also be desirable that the money-taker 
should be on the visitor’s left hand, and the 
check-taker on the right—the reverse of these 
positions being more generally selected. 

The plan suggested by the diagram may not 
be entirely free from objection, but should it 
draw attention to the subject, and thereby 
ensure increased facilities of getting in and 
coming out of our public buildings, the object 
of the writer will be attained.” 

The money-taker and check-taker are too 
near. The temptation to dishonesty in such 
posts is always strong enough, and should not 
be increased by facilities. 











THe CamBpripce Monument.—It has 
been resolved, at a meeting of the subscribers, 
held in the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen- 
Street, on 3rd inst. that this much-talked-of 
monument shall consist of an asylum for widows 
of private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers,—the building, as explained, “ to con- 
tain twenty inmates, each to have two rooms; 
each costing 1,500/., with cost of erection of 
kitchen in common, washhouse in common, 
general dining-room, coals, candles,” &c. A 
revenue of 1,600/. is calculated on to sustain 
such an institution, were it once built, as “a 
monument to the good Duke of Cambridge.” 





ct, but this the rapid business of the| INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meetings on Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, 
the discussion on Mr. Struvé’s paper on “ The 
Ventilation of Collieries, theoretically and 
practically considered,” was continued, to the 
exclusion of any other subject. The difficulties 
found in using mechanical exhausters were 
attributed in a great degree to the small size 
of the inlet and outlet valves, and the improve- 
ments introduced by Dr. Arnott in the appara- 
tus for ventilating the New County Hospital, 
at York, were instanced as examples of the 
necessity for using curtain valves, of large 
area, for the machines, as it had been found 
that as the dimensions of the valves were in- 





creased, the power required to work the | 


machines diminished. 
small water-power engines, like those made by 


The application of | 
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THE CHOIR OF YORK MINSTER. 

I was recently in the North, and on Sun- 
day, the 24th November, a day which your 
readers will remember as peculiarly Novem- 
berish, I went to the morning service in York 
Minster. In the choir there are on each side, 
the stalls, two closed pews, and two open seats. 
As I was not known, and am indifferent about 
such matters, I took a place in one of the 
latter. 

Now let your readers think of the supreme 
beauty of this building, and then turn to the 
state of the choir. 

There is not a bit of matting of any sort to 
cover the stones ; there are no cushions on the 
open seats; there is no accommodation for 
kneeling. Between the pulpit and the com- 


| munion-table, a very long space, there is a 


Mr. Armstrong (of Newcastle) for giving | 


motion to the ventilating machines, was re- 
commended as very effective and most econo- 
mical, 

On the 10th inst. the discussion on Mr. 


series of common school deal forms, without 
backs. So that “the people” are expected to 
go to this architecturally superb temple on a 
November day, and sit with their feet on the 
cold stones, without cushions to the seats, and 


Struvé’s paper was continued throughout the | without backs to lean against. 


evening. The steam jet, in its application to 


The contrast between the fine work of the 


the upcast shaft, was again considered: it was | screens and the deal forms is peculiarly of- 


argued, that, like the furnace, it did not pro- 
duce any pulsation in the current of air which 
was so very wasteful of the power for giving 
motion to all means of mechanical ventilation, 
and, therefore, that by the accepted laws of 
physics, the steam jet setting in motion a body 
of air which continued to flow without inter- 
mission through the galleries and the upcast 
shaft, subject only to the deduction for the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and the friction of 
the column of air on the surface over which it 
passed. 

In summing up the discussion, the evi- 
dence given before the House of Lords, in 
1849, was again minutely analysed, with the 
view of showing that the deductions previously 
drawn were not correct, inasmuch as the re- 
sults obtained were owing to temperature, and 
not to the exhaustion created by the steam 
jet. The published opinion of M. Combes,— 
“that the useful effect of the steam employed 
to producé the motion of the air, by projecting 
it into a tube, is in all cases much below what 
it is capable of producing when applied to a 
steam-engine working mechanical ventilators 
of the most imperfect description,” was quoted 
in support of these views. 





INTIMIDATION BY WORKMEN. 


Tue glazier, St. Clair, who, on a former 
occasion, was charged at Marlborough-street, 
on the part of Messrs. Fox and Henderson, 
with threatening, while at the head of fifty 
fellow-workmen on strike, to make Mr. Fox 
repent his refusal to listen to what he had to 
say, has been again brought up, on a charge of 
attempting to force Mr. Fox to make an 
alteration in his mode of carrying on the 
business of his firm at the Exhibition Build- 
ing, Hyde-park. 

After some technical objections were dis- 
posed of, Mr. Bingham, at an adjourned hear- 
ing, gave judgment to the following effect :— 

‘* T am clearly of opinion that the defendant has 
endeavoured to force the prosecutor, by threats, 
intimidation, and molestation, to make an alteration 
in the mode of conducting his business; and that 
the offence was complete in the letter which the 
prosecutors received,* and confirmed and repeated 
in what passed at the subsequent interview. To 
put any other construction on the defendant’s pro- 
ceeding would render a dead letter a statute which 
has been a great advantage to workmen as well as 
employers. It is to be regretted that the de- 
fendant has overlooked the fact that this statute 
(6th of Geo. IV., cap. 129, sec. 3) has abolished all 
the restraints to which workmen were formerly sub- 
ject, and, short of intimidation or violence towards 
man or master, has given them the uncontrolled 
arrangement of their own affairs. It is to be re- 
gretted that they have overlooked the fact that no 
instance can be found of any attempt to regulate 
the rate of wages by violence or intimidation that 
has not proved in a short time disastrous to the 
workmen. The judgment of the Court is, that, 
under the 6th of Geo. IV., for this offence the 
defendant be imprisoned for two months, without 
hard labour.”’ 

With the view, as was understood, of appealing 
against this decision, a copy of the judgment and 
conviction was demanded. 


* In respect to this letter the magistrate said—‘‘ It has 
been proved that on Friday evening, the 22nd of November, 
a body of nearly fifty glaziers quitted the employment of 


| 


| 





fensive. And I may mention, although not 
in your way, that Archdeacon Musgrave 
preached a sermon at least one-third too long. 
Davip SINGLEHEBART. 

*,* Our correspondent here describes the 
state of other cathedrals besides York. Last 
Sunday we attended service in Bristol Cathe- 
dral, and have suffered from it ever since. 
David Singleheart’s letter would apply ver- 
batim.—Eb. 





THE FEVER-STILLS AT WORK AGAIN ! 


WE are not only astonished, but indignant 
and digusted, to see it announced, that “the 
cholera having now entirely disappeared, and 
every fear on the subject of the public health 
having subsided,” several of the City grave- 
yards are about to be re-opened. What a 
merciless, remorseless pursuit is that of 
money-making! How loathsome is the hol- 
low show of reason with which the unseemly 
actual motive is glossed recklessly over. This 
is winter: the cholera-agitation has subsided : 
now is the time to mount again on the muni- 
cipal shoulders off which we were shaken in 
the time of fear! Such is the secret thought 
of the traffickers in} corruption. That the 
bodies so trafficked in will only be ripe, 
rotten, and ready for the stew and dis- 
tillation of the coming summer, is nothing to 
them. That thousands and tens of thousands 
will be tainted with the fever-poison, and them- 
selves fermented into rotten leaven of corrup- 
tion to poison and ferment still more and 
more,—what is all that to them? Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, whoever may die. Sauve 
qui peut. Even for these prescriptive rights 
we had some respect, but what respect have 
they for our prescriptive right to live and 
breathe untainted air? The move now indi- 
cated will, we sincerely trust, precipitate the 
doom of the fever-stills, one and all, within 
“ the bills of mortality ’—within the limits of 
metropolitan life. The Legislature must look 
to it without fail so soon as it meets. Where 
is Mr. Walker? Is he put out of heart by 
the neglect he has found ? 











PicrortaL CHrono.ocy tn Bavaria.— 
It is stated that the King of Bavaria has 
formed the design of causing to be executed a 
series of pictures on subjects derived from the 
annals of all times and all nations—the whole 
being destined to form a sort of pictorial 
universal chronology. 


Messrs. Fox and Co.; that on Monday morning Mr. For 


received a letter from the defendant, in which, after 
characterising the communication as strictly private, he 
} proceeds—‘ I wish to mediate successfully, if I can, be- 
tween vou and your men; if [ am successful, I shall be 
happy, and the matter shall rest where it is; if not, you 
must sustain the consequences.’ He then goes on, ‘ This 





is to inform you that, unless you consult me as to the pro- 
posal of your manager, Mr. Cochrane, to the glaziers, and 
come to a fair and honourable arrangement with the 
glaziers in your employment, that they not only shall be 
enabled to earn a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, 
but put such work in as shall bear inspection and satisfy 
all, the following advertisement shall appear in the London 
papers of to-morrow morning :—‘‘ I, William St. Clair, 


pronounce that the building in Hyde-park is being botched 
by a system of sub-contracting ; that it will therefore be 
worthless and unsafe, and that the nation will be disgraced 
unless this matter be looked into.” Now this is not in- 


tended as a vulgar threatening to intimidate you, but the 
candid advice of one of your workmen, who has the honour 
to be a gentleman as well as a glazier.’ ”’ 
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THE LATE MR. CHARLES 
HULLMANDEL. 


AMONGST the numerous inventions and ap- | 


pliances of modern times, lithography has 
deserved and obtained a high position. To 


lithography we owe not only the introduction | 


of colour printing for the ornamentation of 
paper, show-cards, labels, boxes, &c., but it 
has been the means of multiplying the crea- 
tions of the artist’s genius, fresh from the 
master’s own hand, without the inevitable 


* See p, 589, ante, 
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| deterioration consequent on the intervention of , first set up, in Great Marlborough-street, 4 
| the inferior skill and servile imitation of a | lithographic press or two for the reproduction 
| copyist. Lithography has done much in dif- | of his own sketches. So many and so eager 
| fusing a knowledge of true art, and society at | were the requests of his friends, artists 4m 
large owes something to its discoverer and | amateurs of high note, for the use of his 
improvers; the greatest of which latter (at presses, that he conceived and carried out 
least in this country) we regret to say has the idea of devoting his whole time 4m 
lately passed away from the scene of his | attention to lithography. In order to. ‘ 
labours. | thoroughly acquainted with the chemic® 
With the skill, knowledge, and taste of a| changes of the lithographic stone, — 
_ travelled and accomplished artist, Mr. Charles | undergoing various preparations, he etudies 
| Hullmandel arrived in England from a con- | chemistry under Professor Faraday, 4° 
| tinental sojourn of some years, and, in 1818, | qualified himself to investigate the causes 
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of the various failures, and to alter or modify ; reward. Mr. Hullmandel’s energetic and in- |ON POLYCHROMATIC DECORATION IN 
the preparing fluids, so as to suit the nature | 


of the stone, chalk, ink, &c., on or with which | 


the drawing under preparation had been exe- 
cuted. Senefelder had invented the method 
of printing a tint over a black and white im- 
pression, so as to imitate a drawing on tinted 
paper with raised lights; but it was reserved 
for Mr. Hullmandel to make the process of 


vestigating mind, however, triumphed over all | 


obstacles : success was achieved; he deserved, 


claimed, and received the reward ; and the in- | 


vention, which he entitled Lithotint, he soon 


| after patented. 


real value, by discovering the means of | 
gradating the tint, which great improve- | 
ment prepared the way for, and gave rise | 
to those splendid folio works by Stanfield, | 


Roberts, Prout, Nash, Haghe, Harding, &c. 
His next step was the application of litho- 
graphy, about 1822, to printing in colours, 
which he carried to considerable perfection, 
and the first specimen of which, representing 
the paintings on the interior of an Egyptian 
tomb, was, we believe, published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. His attention was then 
directed to acquiring the means of printing 
drawings made on the stone with a brush and 
liquid ink, after the manner of Indian ink or 
sepia drawings, and which the French autho- 
rities in lithography had pronounced imprac- 
ticable, and for the discovery of which his 
late Majesty Louis Philippe had offered a 





* See p, 589, ante, 





The introduction of the use of the “ stump” 


on stone, and the discovery of a peculiar | 
| the nature of the influence which the mosaic 
' works of the ancients exercised on those of 


method of preparation of the drawing so exe- 
cuted, was his next improvement, and afforded 
to artists a far easier, quicker, and more beauti- 
ful means of multiplying their sketches or 
drawings than -had ever before been in their 
hands. Possessed of an indefatigable spirit of 
research, of an ingenious and well-stored mind, 
of great energy of character, it is not surpris- 
ing that his talents should have been occa- 
sionally diverted from the pursuit to which he 
had devoted himself, and accordingly we find, 
amongst many other useful inventions of his 
not connected with lithography, two patents, 
one for a beautiful and rapid process of calico- 
printing, and the other for imitating marbles 
of all colours on earthenware, specimens of 
which have been published by Messrs. Cope- 
land and Co. His remains were interred, 
attended by his friends, in the cemetery at 
Highgate, on the 21st ult. and he will be long 
regretted as a talented, upright, and honour- 
able man, 


ITALY, 

FROM THE 12TH TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 
Tue following is part of the discourse de- 
| livered at the meeting of the Institute of 
' Architects, on the 2nd inst., by Mr. M. Digby 
| Wyatt :— 

Some time since I endeavoured to elucidate 


| 


the middle ages: on the present occasion | 
shall endeavour to show how far the painting 
of classical times was perpetuated in the 
medizval Polychromatic Decoration of Italy, 
and to what extent the Greek element was 
affected by Roman tradition. The period at 
which I propose commencing the considera- 
tion of the subject is that of about the year 
1100 of our era; but in order to realise a 
correct view of the after-current, it is necessary 
that we should ascend the stream, and trace to 
the best of our ability the various influences 








which originally tended to define its course. 
In the Catacombs of Rome and Naples the 
earliest paintings after the time of Constantine 
are to be found. For years these sacred de- 
positaries were the haunts of the friends and 
relatives of those who had suffered in the days 
of persecution, and to these friends we must 
attribute the works commemorative of their 
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faith and trust. The general characteristics of 
such ancient paintings are :—the outlines are 
strongly defined by a very firm brown line, 
dark and broad; the figures are by no means 
well drawn, and the colours and shadows are 
not very forcible, although they are somewhat 
heavy. 

Now, in works of a little later date, ap- 
proaching the 12th century, we find, particu- 


larly in illuminated manuscripts (such as the | 
Virgil in the Vatican), the same traces of | few Madonna an 


colouring, but the style is completely distinct 
from that of the Greek manuscripts of the 
same time: in the latter, light and shade are 
indicated by positive lines, following the forms 
of the limbs. The whole character of Greek 


art is marked by that peculiar convolution, | 


which was the consequence of the habit pre- 
valent among the Greeks of decorating their 
vestments, the robes of their priests, and the 
hangings of their churches, with elaborate 
needle-work; and filagree ornament pervades 
their drawing of the figure, as there is no 
doubt it pervaded their actual embroidered 
work, exerting an influence which may be 
traced subsequently in Saxon and Northern 
manuscripts. 


We are accustomed to suppose that the | 


Greeks executed Polychromatic designs only 
by means of mosaic ; but I think, that on deeper 
inquiry, it will be found that the old processes 
known to the Romans, such as tempera, en- 
caustic, fresco, painting, and that particular 
branch of fresco which the Italians called 
fresco secco, were perfectly well known among 
the Greeks. We find in the Treatise of Theo- 
philus, written about the year 1200, though 
sometimes assigned to an earlier date in the 
middle ages, a MS. of extensive circulation, a 
complete description of all the various modes 
in use in subsequent periods in Italy; and on 
comparing this manuscript with the curious 
MS. discovered by M. Didron in the Convent 
of Mount Athos, we find that the Greek prac- 
tice was nea-ly coincident with the description 
in the MS. of Theophilus, which also details 
many of the processes used in the north of 
Europe. It is therefore curious, as showing 
how the traditions of Roman skill in painting 
have been handed down to later times. 

Of the works actually executed in mosaic, 
we find among the first and greatest efforts 
those in the church of Santa Sophia; and 
every one interested in the subject will rejoice 
to know that we may expect a full account of 
them in the forthcoming work of M. Fossati. 

From a period as early as the fourth down 
to the middle of the eighth century, a con- 
stant succession of beautiful works in mosaic 
had been executed in the churches at Rome, 
but the persecution of the painters of figures, 
which commenced before that period, and more 
particularly under Constantine Copronymos, 
and Leo the Isaurian, increased about that 
period to such an extent as to drive the Greek 
artists from Byzantine into Italy,—a happy 
event for the latter country, by proving an 
immediate and wholesome stimulant to its 
productive powers. * * * 

To convey some idea of a church thoroughly 
decorated with mosaics, I would remark that 
in such churches as those of Mourcale at 
Palermo, and St. Mark at Venice, the whole 
of the wall was fully covered with the plain 
material, and from time to time, as the artist 
desired to add colour, supposing the whole 
decoration had not been at first put in, he 
took from the stucco on which the mosaic 
cubes were placed, the pieces necessary to 
form the pattern, and replaced them by cubes 
of the colour requisite to produce the effect he 
desired. Generally speaking, the church was 
composed of columns and arches, forming a 
long nave and aisles, witha tribune at the end, 
and the head or concha of that tribune was 
generally filled with a colossal figure of the 
Saviour in the act of benediction. On each 
side of the choir were ranged histories from 
the New Testament, the Life of Christ, &c., 
typifying the glory of the Church triumphant ; 
and in the nave, generally speaking, above the 
top of the arches, on each side, were rows of 
subjects in small groups and figures, princi- 
pally from the Bible, indicating the history of 
the Church militant, and sometimes legends 
of Saints, though the latter occur less 
frequently. 

_ The great feature of all Byzantine mosaic 
is the gold ground; which exerted an im- 


portant influence on the productions of the 
artists of a later time. 

When we enter on the subject of actual 
painting in colours, we find that Cimabue, who 
was a cotemporary and great friend of Gaddo 
Gaddi, acquired at once an amazing influence 
in that branch of art. His greatest work, 
and that which has es, ape his reputation, is 
the ceiling of the Church of St. Francesco at 
He had previously only executed a 
similar subjects. Of the 
| three principal ceilings, executed by him, in 
this church—one contains figures of St. Fran- 
cis, St. John, and our Saviour; another, repre- 
sents the four Doctors of the Church, in full 
length figures, seated on chairs; and the third 
is now nearly obliterated. A curious charac- 
| teristic of all his works is, that in consequence 
| of bis connection with the decorators in mosaic, 
the key, so to express it, in which they were 
composed, appears to have been that of 
mopsaic, 

The immortal Giotto was an artist of the 
highest order. One great charm in his works 
is the feeling for the poetry of devotion which 
seems to run through them all. He was an 
intimate friend of Dante, and it was, probably, 
from the author of the “ Divina Commedia” 
that he drew those inspirations which made 
him so intellectual a painter. His life is inte- 
resting in every respect. 
Giotto were executed at Florence, and they 
subsequently procured him employment at 
Rome. In that Capital of the World, he de- 
signed many works which time has destroyed ; 
but one most interesting relic of his early 
labours remains in the “ Navicella,” that is, 
the church represented under the traditional 
allegory of a ship. This curious mosaic is 
now fixed in the vestibule of St. Peter’s. He 
then went to Padua, where he executed the 
paintings in the chapel of the Arenata, repre- 
senting the Life of our Saviour and the Life of 
the Virgin. 

Among other interesting remains of German 
art in Italy, the Monastery of San Benedetto, 
at Subiaco, deserves to be mentioned. It ap- 
pears as though the Benedictines, excited by 
the influence and example of the Franciscans, 
endeavoured like the latter to call in art to in- 
crease the influence of their order, and there- 
fore built a chapel in honour of the “ sagros- 
peco”’ of Saint Benedict, and ornamented it 
with beautiful decorations. The whole of the 
upper, lower, and middle churches are covered 
with paintings. The principal picture, a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, is particularly, in- 
teresting ; it is one of the earliest and best re- 
presentations of that subject: besides this, 
there are also delineations of many of the 
curious traditions preserved in such works as 
those of Jacopus de Voragine and others, on 
the Lives of the Saints, and in the apocryphal 
Gospels. The only clue now to be obtained 
to the identity of most of these frescoes, is the 
name of Stemmatico written upon one of them, 
which indicates that an artist of that name was 
employed. It is curious that so little should 
be known of one of the most interesting 
monuments of that period. 

The extraordinary interest which attaches to 
the Campo Santa at Pisa, as one of the nur- 
series of painting before it could well stand 
erect, justifies a brief recurrence to the trea- 
sures it contains. On the walls of that extra- 
ordinary cemetery are embodied, in pictorial 
form, many of the most interesting subjects 
which can affect mortality. The Last Judg- 
ment, by Orcagna, which served Michaelangelo 
asa model for certain portions of the great 
work which has rendered him immortal, ex- 
hibits the most wonderful energy in giving 
tangible form to the Dantesque conception of 
the subject. Throughout Italy, remains of the 
mosaic style are to be traced in the fresco 
paintings, and nowhere are they more manifest 
than on the walls of the Campo Santa at Pisa. 
The adoption in fresco of simple geometrical 
figures, which did not interfere with the curved 
lines of the composition, and which gave a 
“ mosso,” or movement to the groups (just as 
architecture introduced in a picture gives life 
and vitality to the delicately modelled sur- 
faces), was in every respect most valuable. 
The gold of the mosaics, which was at first 
retained by the fresco painters, began to disap- 
pear; its use being principally confined to the 
delineation of the nimbus or circle that sur- 





Assisi. 





rounds the heads of the Saints—executed in a 


The first works of | 








sort of raised and stamped plaster—and to 
different ornaments about their persons—ag q 
gold key in the hand of St. Peter, &c. 
Throughout Italy there remain numerous jn. 
dications of Gothic decoration, similar to that 
at Subiaco, many of which are due to masters 
whose names have not been recorded, and 
whose “ lives have been written in water.” In 
all these works, there is much grace, and in 
some, the old connection with Byzantium jig 
evident ; as, for instance, in the patterns worked 
on the hems of the garments worn by priests, 
and in many other details of costume. * * 
It would not be right to pass over the won- 
derful works of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, a 
Dominican Monk, who decorated the Convent 
of San Marco, at Florence, in a style, the pecu- 
liarity of which is that of delicate modelling of 
surface with so little chiaro-scuro as to main- 
tain a general effect of flatness, if I may use 
the expression, and an extreme refinement of, 
as his name imports, “ Angelic” expression. 
The definition of form which he obtained, 
without that extreme rotundity and high re- 
lief which are decidedly objectionable when it 
is desired to keep the wall painted on flat in 
appearance, makes his works a valuable study 
to whoever would revive mural painting satis- 
factorily. His cheerful general colour was no 
doubt influenced by the works of Gentile da 
Fabriano, an artist who not only used the most 
brilliant colours, but was too often addicted to 
a redundancy of gold ornament. There is a 
work by him, the Worship of the Magi, in 
which he has taken every opportunity to load 
the figures with gold ornaments; its great 
harmony, however, neutralizes its gaudiness, 
and it looks as brilliant, lively, and pleasing 


| as possible. 


It is a curious thing, that Raffaelle and Pin- 
turicchio were both pupils at the same time 
under Perugino, though Pinturicchio was 
much older than Raffaelle. In addition to 
them was Bacchiacca, whom Vasari mentions 
as celebrated for his little figures, animals, and 
ornaments, 

I would call attention to a peculiar mode of 
decoration common in Italy, by the use of 
coats of different coloured plaster, one over 
the other ; the bottom dark, the next grey, and 
the third white ; upon which, in order to pro- 
duce a dark tint, the artist drew with a style 
or pencil, or removed the plaster, till he reached 
the black ground: for a half-tint, he scraped 
off the white, and kept the grey, whilst the 
white was left for the strong lights. In a short 
time after its introduction, this art was carried 
to so high a pitch, that Giulio Romano 
decorated the whole front of several palaces 
with different coloured cements, and with 
extraordinary rapidity. I cannot but think 
that this is a mode particularly adapted to 
English practice, and to English climate, as all 
the coats of stucco might be made to resist 
moisture. 

In conclusion, I do most sincerely hope the 
preliminary practice of contemplating a build- 
ing as it should be in its complete form, with 
its architecture and sculpture and painting 
united, which I find obtained universally for 
so many centuries in Italy, may become con- 
stant practice among us: also I think, that in 
the history of the world, there has scarcely been 
known a country that has reached the pitch of 
civilization at which we have arrived, that has 
studied the arts in so isolated, and I may also 
say accidental, a manner. If architects would 
only think a little more of the power of deco- 
ration and illustration, by means of colour, I 
submit that they would not only build more 
effectively, but more economically; since it 
must ever be remembered that a large flat 
surface is one that, best of all others, admits of 
ornament ; and by introducing their ornament 
in relief sparingly, and in the right points, 
they would be enabled toaccentuate andempha- 
sise the points to be enforced, and to which the 
eye should be attracted, and leave in quietude 
those that should tranquillize the vision, and 
lead to the appreciation of the more salient 
points. 


In the course of a long and interesting discussion, 
the chairman (Mr. Fowler, suggested the consider- 
ation of an interesting portion of the subject—its 
connection with our own country. Although any 
specimens found here might be humble in comparison 
with the great works in Italy, yet it would be in- 
teresting to see how far the art might have been 





carried, by referring to the numerous interesting 
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discoveries which had recently been made, and to 
which the attention of architects and antiquaries 
had been particularly directed. 

Mr. Godwin, Fellow, thought it evident that an 
awakened desire exists on the part of the public for 
coloured decorations in their houses, proportionate 
to the extent of their means. The public had had 
enoughYof flat white ceilings. It would depend 
very much on architects themselves how that desire 
should be directed and encouraged. The great 
difficulty hitherto had been to find competent per- 
sons, who would decorate ceilings and walls at 
rates of remuneration which would render the under- 
taking, in a pecuniary sense, practicable. Such a 
class of artists he, however, believed might be ex- 
pected from the Schools of Design, with whose aid, 
taking advantage of the present turn in favour of 
art, we might hope to see sculpture, painting, and 
architecture united in our buildings. In his own 
practice, he had endeavoured to introduce coloured 
decoration, which had always proved satisfactory to 
the parties interested ; and although in the first in- 
stance some objections might have existed, yet the 
example thus set in one building had been soon 
followed in others. It would be highly desirable 
thus to improve and decorate the plain whited in- 
terior of St. Paul’s, a subject to which he believed 
that the dean and chapter had for some time given 
their serious attention. This proposition, if strenu- 
ously carried into effect, would be most honourable 
and encouraging to artists, as well as to all parties 
concerned in the work of improvement. 

The Chairman would remind the last speaker that 
an offer was once made to decorate the interior of St. 
Paul’s, but that it was declined by the authorities 
of that day, from what they thought a conscientious 
and proper motive. He, however, trusted that the 
remarks just made would not pass unheeded, for he 
had derived great pleasure from examining the 
churches of St. Vincent de Paul, and Notre Dame 
de Lorette, at Paris, which present specimens of 
Polychromic decoration applied to a style, in which 
we had not been accustomed to find it. These 
splendid examples prove that such decoration, with 
painted windows, &c., need not be confined to the 
medieval buildings, but that it may be successfully 
applied to such edifices as the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s. 

Mr. Ashpitel said, that having experienced the 
difficulty of preventing injury to decorative painting 
by the climate and by the use of gas, he bad at- 
tempted lately to unite outline ornament in relief, 
with polychromy ; so that if the colour should be- 
come faded, or altogether disappear, the outlines 
would still remain, and the whole decoration could 
be easily and cheaply restored by an inferior hand. 

Mr. Scoles, Hon. Sec., observed, that the 
Egyptians never painted on a flat surface, all their 
painted decorations being either in intaglio or in 
slight relief ; but, he thought, that ifin tais country 
the expense of modelling or carving were to be 
added to that of the painting, the cost would be as 
great as that of renewing the painting on a flat sur- 
face. 

Mr. Papworth, Fellow, considered that the archi- 
chitects of the last century employed the kind of 
decoration that Mr. Ashpitel had suggested, as 
might be seen in the works of the brothers Adams, 
He thought that architects during the last fifteen or 
twenty years had neglected to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the practical part of this subject, and 
by so doing had allowed the class of decorators to 
obtain their present position. He would beg to 
dissent from one of Mr. Wyatt’s remarks,—that 
objects in mural decorations should not appear too 
round, and that they should only have, as it were, a 
half-and-half projection. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt explained his meaning to he, 
that strong projections and shadows should 'e 
avoided, so that no particular portion of the wall 
should appear to project before the rest ; not that 
the figures should appear to be absolutely flat, but 
that the whole should appear under a quiet tone of 
chiaro-scuro, which would not attract the eye to any 
distinct portion of it. 

Mr. G. G. Scott thought the pavement the only 
part of a building in which the effect of roundness 
in the figures and ornaments would be decidedly 
objectionable, on account of the unpleasant feeling 
which would be produced on walking over it. He 
then alluded to the remains of a pavement in a 
church at St. Omer, near Calais, which was formed 
of white ston e, on which the figures and ornaments 
had been drawn, and the groundwork had been 
slightly sunk out to a depth sufficient to receive a 
chocolate-coloured cement. He thought such a 
pavement might have, in some places, greater effect 
than encaustic tiles. 





THE ADELAIDE Winpow, WorcesTER. 
—The committee for the erection of a memorial 
window to the late Queen Dowager, in Wor- 
cester, decided, on the 30th ult., to employ 
Mr. O’Connor, of London, as the artist. Mr. 
Rogers, of Worcester, lost the appointment by 
One vote only, 





FRiscellanca, showed, that in most cases where grants are 

a mentioned for building the walls, they can only 

Derby.—St. Werburgh’s Church was re-| refer to repairs or restorations to a greater or 
opened last week, by the Lord Bishop of | less extent. He also showed that it was 
Lichfield, after the extensive alterations and | unlikely that such a period as twenty or 
additions made to it during the summer.—— | twenty-five years should elapse between ihe 
The Board of Health for the borough of | commencement and completion of the walls 








Derby have ordered the removal of a portion | (a8 is stated), when it is considered that the 


| 


of the filth from the town, to a reservoir at a 
distance, there to be converted into manure, 
and sold to the farmers. According to the | 
Derby Reporter, it is expected to repay the 
cost, with good interest. It is Hah oe | that 
if the experiment is successful it will be largely 
acted upon.* The “ Derwent” will thus be | 
cleansed, and the surrounding terra firma 
enriched. It would be well if the corporation 
were as alive to the appearance of thetown. A 
new street has been formed from the market- 
place to the new bridge over the Derwent— 
the opening of which we noticed some week or 
two since—and some miserable and awkward- 
looking property lines it on either side. In- 
stead of purchasing each frontage, and secur- 
ing a handsome elevation to the houses, they 
have resolved to have nothing to do with it. 
The consequence will be, that buildings of all 
sizes, shapes, and manners will be erected, 
after the whim of individuals, and one of the 
finest opportunities of beautifying the town be 
lost. Itis to be hoped they will reconsider 
this, especially as a good portion of the road 
was generously presented them—together with 
5001. towards the bridge—by one of their own 
members. Let them bear in mind that the 
extra value of the frontage when thus im- 
proved would go to repay the outlay. The 
extensive corn-store at Nottingham, for the 
Midland Railway, about 100 feet by 80 feet, 
and 95 feet high from foundation to roof, and 
to hold 10,000 quarters, is being rapidly pro- 
ceeded with. The Derby Water- Works are 
completed, and the water laid on, Tenders for 
the new lodge, and cottage for engineer, were 
lodged last week. 

ExcavaATIons AT Fountains ABBEY.— 
Earl de Grey has directed that the excavations 
at the abbey shall be proceeded with; and that 
that portion of encumbered ground south of 
the chapter-house, kitchen, and refectory, be 
effectually cleared. The labourers have, there- 
fore, commenced operations at the base of the 
south wall of the refectory, close to where the 
river Skell emerges from the cloisters, and at 
the farthest point on that side of the abbey 
which requires excavating. As yet, the works 
have not proceeded far; but what has been 
disclosed is interesting, and proves that the 
whole of the south end of the refectory has 
originally stood in the water. A deep water 
channel, under a spacious round arch, runs 
under the entiresbreadth of the apartment. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The last general meeting of the Society, for 
the Michaelmas Term, was held at the rooms, 
onthe 28th ult., the Rev. T. S. Woollaston, 
M.A., in the chair. A paper was read by the 
Rey. C. R. Manning, M.A., on “ The Monu- 
mental Effigy in West Walton Church,” which 
was followed by a paper on “ The Art of Illu- 
minating, by Mr. G. Rowe; after which, a 
short paper was read on Probus Church, Corn- 
wall, also by Mr. Rowe. 

CrossinG WELLINGTON-STREET(SouTH), 
SrrRaANnD.—May I venture, through your me- 
dium, to suggest the expediency of erecting a 
small obelisk or pillar, surmounted by a gas 
lamp, and surrounded by two or three slight 
posts, in the centre of the crossing of the 
above street?’ In consequence of the exten- 
sion of the South-Western line to the Water- 
loo-road, the traffic over the bridge has in- 
creased to an immense degree, so that it is 
often difficult to advance or recede to the 
pavement on the sudden approach of vehicles, 
and therefore such a plan as I now propose 
would afford pedestrians a very convenient re- 
sort from the danger of being run over, and 
would not occupy much space.—Z. W. D. 


NewcastLe Sociery oF ANTIQUARIES. 
—At a meeting which took place last week, 
Dr. Charlton read a paper on the subject of 
the ancient remains recently found at Hawk- 
hill, near Alnwick. Later in the evening a 
paper was read by Mr. G. Bouchier Richard- 
son, * On the Great Gates of the Town Wall 
of Newcastle-upon-T'yne.” Mr. Richardson 











* Suggested in Taz Buinpgr, page 220, ante. 





town would thereby be kept in a state of con- 
tinual insecurity—much less, as Gray has it, 
that the walls commenced in John’s days were 
not completed till those of Edward III. It is 
lamentable that we should not have a single 
gate “ to the fore,” or even a tower ina decent 
state of preservation. All have been more or 
less tampered with; large fragments of the 
wall are continually being removed ; and in a 
few years (he remarked) they will not have it 
in their power to refer to a single example of 
our ancient girdle of defences. 

RAILways AND Roaps tn Hitiy Coun- 
TRIES.—Mr. W. H. Villiers Sankey, C. E., 
proposes, in a periodical named The Advocate, 
that in districts where very steep gradients 
would otherwise be necessary in the laying out 
of railway lines or roads, the lock principle, 
carried out in canal engineering, might be 
usefully applied in the form of hydraulic lifts 
for raising and lowering trains, &c. from one 
level or reach to another. Thus, he observes, 
might the locomotive and its train be brought 
to and from the very summit of even a lofty 
mountainous country, or into and out of the 
deep recesses of mines. To many important 
towns, as yet beyond the reach of railway 
traffic, this plan, he remarks, would be of 
essential benefit: it might have obviated the 
boring of the Alps, according to M. Dandelin, 
of the Corps de Ponts et Chaussées—by an 
Alpine lift! et error nullus. 

Cuius For THE Arts, &c.—With reference 
to your correspondent, H. B., I would ask 
what objection there could be in forming a 
club, wherein not only architects, but painters, 
sculptors, engravers, engineers, and scientific 
men should form a portion of the institution 
or club. It appears to me that this would 
have its advantages in many respects. First, 
it might lighten the terms of subscription 
and entrance fee; in the next place, by com- 
bining the various professions, many would 
feel an additional interest in various contribu- 
tions, and ultimately might form a most in- 
teresting gallery of art, as well as library, 
together with a lecture-room, &c., and in such 
a locality as that named by your corre- 
spondent, it would be very desirable.—A Sus. 

Works aT Sr. Mary’s, BRIDGEWATER, 
—Considerable works have been going on here 
for some time past. The Bridgewater Times 
of last week gives a long notice of the progress 
which has been made. The clerestory wall, 
down to the apex of the nave arches, has been 
rebuilt. The nave roof is new: it is entirely 
of oak, constructed on the hammer-beam prin- 
ciple; and was adopted with a view to the 
re-use of the old rafters. The principals, the 
purlins, moulded ribs, hammer-beam, and 
wall pieces, have been formed out of the old 
materials taken from the beams and joists of 
various floors that existed in the church. The 
principals spring from corbel angels carved in 
stone. The clerestory windows are much larger 
than the old ones, and will be filled with 
Stansell’s diapered glass, having an ivy-leaf 
stained margin surrounding the lights. Mr. 
Breakspear is the architect, and Mr. Wain- 
wright the contractor. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.— Mr. Bakewell 
writes us to say, in reference to Mr. Bain’s 
claim as originator of the copying or auto- 
graphic telegraph, that “ The electro-chemical 
telegraph, now in use in the United States, 
does not copy writing or printing, but only 
makes dots and strokes, which form a hiero- 
glyphical alphabet, in imitation of Professor 
Morse’s plan ;” and that “ Mr. Bain’s invention 
of 1843 was intended only for copying metal 
types and other projecting surfaces, but it was 
found to be impracticable, and he subse- 
quently patented the dotting telegraph now 
employed in America.” 

Exeter BatHs AND LaunpriEes Com- 
PETITION.—The competition for the above- 
named building has been decided in favour of 
the design submitted by Messrs. R. Brandon 
and R. Ritchie. The design of the last-named 
gentleman for the baths and laundries at 
Greenwich is now rapidly progressing. 
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Lectures on THE Conway AND Bri- 
TANNIA Bripces.—On Thursday evening, 
the 5th inst., Mr. Edmund Wheeler, C.E., 
delivered his first lecture “On the History | 
and Construction of the Conway and Britannia | 
Tubular Iron Bridges,” before the members of 
the Literary Society, Islington. After explain- 
ing why suspension bridges are but little used 
for railway traffic, and stating some of the 
difficulties of applying arched bridges to the 
requirements of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway at Conway and at Bangor, the lec- 
turer showed that past experience in the art of 
constructing girder or beam bridges had con- 


chase two ‘small windows of stained glass for 
the porch, and it is hoped that soon the re- 
mainder of the chancel windows will be filled 
with stained glass, and the organ re-placed 
under the tower arch. It is proposed to adda 
tower screen to part off the vestry. The tower 
arch and the other stonework on the inside 
have been cleared of whitewash, and restored 
with the plastering, &c., throughout. The 
floor of the church is laid with plain red and 
black tiles. The walls are flint, lined with 
brick, and the masonry is in Bath stone. 
HuppersFieLp MecHanics’ INstTITU- 
TION.—The annual soirée of this institution 





tributed little to the science of such structures 
as were required to span the Conway River 
and the Menai Straits. The lecturer gave a | 
digest of a series of experiments conducted by | 
Messrs. Hodgkinson and Fairbairn, at a cost | 
of 6,5301., and occupying eighteen months, | 

rior to the commencement of the tubular | 
laos Six experiments by them on a model | 
(the prototype of one of the Conway tubes), | 
one-sixth its size in all linear dimensions, 
showed, that by the judicious addition of about | 
one ton of iron to a model beam, weighing | 
originally only 5} tons, its breaking weight 
was increased from 35 to 86 tons. This model, | 
78 feet long, 4} feet high, and 2} feet wide, | 
constructed of plate iron only 1-tenth inch | 
thick, proved itself capable of bearing more | 
than four times the weight of an ordinary train. 

Peet Monuments.—The Monument at 
Forfar.—At Forfar the subscriptions for erect- 
ing the monument now exceed 220/.; and the 
committee have accepted a tender by a builder 
in Forfar to execute the work for 255/., accord- 
ing to the design approved of. This design, 
according to Scotch papers, was selected from 
thirty submitted in competition, and is by Mr. 
Maclaren, of Dundee. “ It is in the Greek style, 
and consists of eight columns, arranged ona 
cruciform plan, with four square piers at the 
intersections which support the body of the 
monument—rising above the columnar ordon- 
nance, and terminating in a vase.””——The 
Leeds Monument.—Statuettes and sketches have 
been received from many competitors, and the 
committee have selected four for reconsidera- 
tion. If our information be correct, these are 
by Mr. W. Bebnes, Mr. E. H. Bailey, R. A., 
Mr. Mark Noble, and Mr. R. Spence, of Rome. 

THe Restoration oF LLANDAFF Ca- 
THEDRAL, — Having lately had occasion to 
visit that interesting spot, I was astonished on 
my approach to notice the unusual feature of a 
gable and cross, standing, to all appearance, 
as forming the end of a ruined nave, but still 
too new (even at the distance of half a mile) to 
bear out my first impression. On a nearer 
approach, however, it was soon accounted for 
by a flat roof (added by our “ modern re- 
storers”). Surely, out of the merest respect 
to external effect, a roof of the same pitch as 
the gable could have been constructed (how- 
ever bent the architect might be on spoiling 
the effect of the new nave internally by adding 
a flat ceiling). The cathedral, one of the most 
beautiful, in its truly original character (but 
certainly not in the originality of taste dis- 
played, in erecting a Grecian synagogue, with 
four urns on the four corners, within the ruins 
of “ the long drawn aisle’’), deserves that care, 
consideration, and judgment which a prompt 
applicatim of the critical rod would perhaps 
wa the parties concerned to bestow upon 
it.—H. B. 

Restoration OF BeppINcToN CuuRcH, 
SurReY.—This work has been conducted 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
architect ; and the contractor was Mr. Myers. 
It is expected that the cost will not be less 
than 3,000/. The architectural character of 
the ancient church has been preserved in the 
additions and restorations. The new north 
aisle, extending the whole length of the nave, 
and in the later Decorated style, is separated 
from the old church by a row of round 
columns, with carved capitals of foliage. The 
roof of the nave is of open timber work, with 
carving. The chancel arch has been rebuilt, 
and a hammer-beam roof placed upon the 
chancel. The old stalls have been restored to 
their original position, and the whole of the 
nave filled with benches, some of which have 
their ends filled with tracery. The whole of 
the woodwork is oak, and the columns, 
dressings, &c., are of Bath stone. The children 
of the National Schools have united to pur- 








was held in the Philosophical Hall, Hudders- 
field, on Thursday in last week. On the walls 
were a great many drawings by pupils, in 
ornamental, mechanical, architectural, and 
geographical instruction. According to the 
yearly report, the pupils now number 855, and 
there are 600 in constant attendance. ‘There 
are 40 teachers, 12 of them paid and 28 
gratuitous. The institution was said to be 
now in a more flourishing state than it has 
ever been. Mr. Cobden was present, and 
addressed the meeting, which was a crowded 
one, and attended by many influential residents 
of the district. In allusion to the heat of the 
room, Mr. Cobden said they could not but 
admire the architectural drawings displayed on 
the walls that evening, but really, if architects 
would for a while turn their attention from the 
various details of mouldings and other models 
of constructing buildings to the ventilating of 
rooms and building chimneys that would not 
smoke, it would be much better, for it was 
desirable to have rooms that they could breathe 
in, and rooms that in winter they could sit in 
comfortably, without being annoyed with 
smoke, 

Lectures BY Lorp CaruisiE.—The 
Earl of Carlisle has been setting a singular 
example of kind and manly feeling to the 
aristocratic circle in which he moves, by de- 
livering a set course of lectures to the members 
of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute and Literary 
Society. The first lecture was on the poetry 
of Pope, and the next on his lordship’s visit to 
America. Both lectures have been delivered, 
although they were postponed for some days 
by an incidental call to a Cabinet Council at 
Windsor. 

Tue “Hutcuisonizep” IMPERMEABLE 
Srone.—This patent has been in Chancery, 
as some of our readers may be aware. Mr. 
Hutchison had purchased the benefit of the 
patent in this country from the inventor, Mr. 
C. Le Goux, of Bayeux, whose agent, Mr. F. 
Teychenné, of Cripplegate, had previously 
entered a caveat here, in his own name and 
that of his principal, and taken out the patent 
in his own name. Mr. Hutchison’s right was 
resisted. Vice-Chancellor Bruce has just de- 
cided that Teychenné was only Le Goux’s 
agent, and hence, subsequently, the agent or 
trustee of Mr. Hutchison so far as related to 
his interest in the letters patent. He was, 
therefore, ordered to deposit these in the 
Master’s Office, and pay all the plaintiff’s 
costs. 

LeEps Scuoou or Desicn.—A committee 
appointed last week had a meeting at the 
school on Monday, which was attended by the 
mayor and other gentlemen. The opinion 
generally expressed by the meeting was, that 
it would be discreditable to the town to allow 
so valuable an institution to languish for want 
of the necessary funds, and it was therefore 
resolved that, to meet the existing debt of 
2501., and to raise an annual subscription of 
150/., a canvass be forthwith commenced. 
Messsrs. W. Beckett, M.P., and J. G. Mar- 
shall, M.P., as well as the mayor, doubled 
their subscriptions. Subscriptions were also 
announced from Sir Thomas Beckett, Mrs. 
Beckett, Mr.E. Denison, M.P., &c.; and already 
about fifty new subscribers have been added 
to the list. 

Patent-Law Rerorm.—The committee 
appointed by the council of the Society of 
Arts have unanimously affirmed the principles 
on which they were constituted, and have pub- 
lished their first report, from which it will be 
seen that our review of its probable nature 
was correct. Ithas been thought fit, however, 
to recommend that 5/. be the amount of the 
first year’s payment for registration on taking 
out a patent, and not 1/. only. It has been, 
very properly we think, resolved that the pre- 








_—_——_ 
sent tribunals are insufficient for the trial of 
subjects of design and invention, and that 
there should be penalties for using the title of 
patent or registration where none has eyer 
existed. The surplus profits of the proposed 
system of registration, it is thought, should be 

evoted to inventive purposes, not to the con. 
solidated fund. Would it not be advisable to 
use it in assisting very ppor inventors to pay 
the first year’s instalment on hopeful or ap- 
proved inventions ? 

Tue Iron Grirper Brince at Lonpox 
BripGe StTation.—Sir John Rennie and Mr. 
Brunel, our readers will remember, pronounced 
against retaining the iron girder bridge over 
Joiner-street. The Railway Commissioners 
have since been moved in the matter, and the 
Government inspectors having inspected and 
tested it, they have determined, we under- 
stand, in favour of its strength and fitness for 
the structure; consequently it will remain. 

MonuMENT TO Lorp JEFFREY.—The 
committee at Edinburgh have decided on a 
work of sculpture, and have appointed a small 
sub-committee to see to the formation of a 
statue, which will probably be placed in the 
outer Parliament House. The subscriptions 
ainount to 2,200/.; but a slight monument 
over the grave in Dean Cemetery is also 
spoken of. 

TAKE CARE OF yourR Casu.—The cashier 
of Mr. Fry, builder, St. John’s Wood-terrace, 
lately had 119 sovereigns out of 120 abstracted 
from a bag of silver and gold coin in an omni- 
bus, and his employer summoned him in the 
Court of Common Pleas to replace the money, 
lost, as was alleged, through negligence. ‘The 
defence was, that the theft was not attributable 
to negligence, but to the dexterity of the thief. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
taking care to exonerate the unfortunate cashier 
from the slightest imputation on his character. 

Mr. Rospert ABRAHAM, ARCHITECT.— 
On the 11th inst. a respectable and respected 
member of the architectural profession, Mr. 
Robert Abraham, F.S.A., departed this life, at 
the age of seventy-seven. Among his princi- 
pal works may be mentioned the County Fire 
Office, in Regent-street; and Westminster 
new Bridewell. 

MeEND your Ways.—Do pray insert the 
following tenders delivered for making roads 
on the Westminster Freehold Land Society’s 
Estate, at Kent ‘Town, East Moulsey.—C. 

oe OOO oo ci reed hess eeee 8 0 


» Si és SR Fe 8 
EP OE PEC TE 975 10 0 
Leach Thornton ........ 950 0 0 
RG Eo FR ee 950 0 0 
Rae oS a5 wo Se vee an 950 0 0 
W. Boyd Smith ........ 932 4 4 


MME cise pees cccehe 882 0 0 
es POGHIOG Ss coc ciece 768 0 0 
eee es 750 0 0 
M. and E. Reddin ...... 719 0 0 
J. and S. Jarvis ......<. 698 0 0 
Hs Parks: 23% nee Spe 698 10 0 





M. R. Sutherland ...... 699 0 0 
2c COORD “oy bv daiseicdcss 680 0 0 
Hopcroft and Whatford .. 663 0 0 
ee SIAR ETT ee 650 0 0 
SACs Ge 620 0 0 
ee nae ie 600 0 0 
J. Knight and Son ...... 527 0 0 
TENDERS 
For sewers in Surrey and Kent, as advertised in Tut 


BuitpeEr of November 30, viz.—from Surrey Canal Bridge 
to Clapham-road, about two miles, 700 feet :— 





RERNTUIOR sec svicscavonasis £24,700 0 0 
IIIA ack cath s inaicasen 21,800 0 0 
OT SE 21,735 0 0 
PEE sivnevsiwstescgnconss 20,500 0 0 
M‘Keon............ wa 20,168 0 0 
I chidsicttiinnicgynictyuten 19,964 0 0 
Gregson... ... 19,908 0 0 
gate .. 19,535 0 0 
Dethick ..... ie  SE,77F O° 0 
Writsone 18,750 0 0 
Pe 18,552 0 0 


Humphreys and Thirsk 17,500 0 0 





For the foundations of a new church in Gordon-square, 
London; Messrs. Brandon and Ritchie, architects :— 





EN cacxess ceeasusceeke +... £2,081 0 O 
Haynes and Co...,.. 1,981 0 0 
Lock and Nesham. 1,875 0 0 
oe, eae 1,720 0 0 





Burton (accepted) ...... 1,681 0 0 
The quantities were furnished by Mr. Percy. 


For Alterations and Repairs at New Office for _ 
Builders’, Architects’, and Engineers Fire and Life Ofice. 
Walla «...c..ssessrqoossoese £1,129 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


—— 


« xX, X.” (the contractor cannot prevent the construc- 
tion of the house drains), “‘ Dubius” (notice to the dis- 
trict surveyor is not required in either case), “ W. 8.,” 
Clifton (shall hear from us), “ W.C.” (ditto), “ F. B. " 
(ventilation will lessen the inconvenience), ‘‘ Journeyman 
Bricklayer,” “ P. J. M.,” “ An American” (shall have a 
reply next week), “ A. "Me F.” (too late), ‘ Igncramus” 
(should apply for an answer to his inquiries to the secre- 
tary of the society), “ P. & B.,” “RL. 8.,” “T.T.” (we 
have a ed complaints as to theo ening of the joni. 
«7T, ree Be” “J, P. H., ” he a *B.B.,” “Ex 
M.P., i "« Le Feu,” “GQ. H.” (shall ‘ene “WwW. L.” 
(thanks — we have entertained for some time the idea 
suggested), “8. &P.” (the prints have been forwarded). 
“« Kaimo”’ (thanks ; we are oe ways glad to ey infor- 
mation. The 3 we do not require), “ H. 
“7G m. “Zet (declined with thanks),  W.. 0 
bad oy ie ey. M.” ‘ain application for space leht "still be 
entertained, if the invention be really good), ‘“ D.,” 
“W.H.” (thanks: if an a kw occur we will gladly 
avail ourselves of the offer), “J is ’ (we should muc 
like to see the drawings), ‘‘ W. W. * (shall have early atten- 
bey “G. W.” (the map will not be eee 

apt aa wee (next week), “O. 8.,” “J. L.,’ 
“t Am Agent, OF, BF * Be YR. Be: # (shall appeat), 
«J.B. N.” (shall appear). “ Purning and Mec anical 
Manipulation, by the late Charles Holtzapffel.” Vol. ILI. 

‘* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Epitor, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE GOFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
vantages gained for mee by the plan on which policies are 
granted by this ‘ eve — L2 

CHARLES ey ES THICKE, Secretary 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


1 ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
4 TION.—Established 4 Morel Charter, in_the reign of 
George L., A.D. 1720, for LIF FIRE, and MARINE ASSUR.- 
ANCES.—Head Office, No.7, Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, 
No. 10, Kegent-street. 
Actuary.—PETER HARDY, Esq., F.R.8. 

This Corporation has effected assurances on lives for a period of 
190 years. 

Fire insurances effected at moderate rates upon every description 





of pro! 
‘ae insurances at the —-, remiums of the ¢ 
OF ous 
HN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital 500,000. 
TRUSTESS. 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, eg Sherift- Hutton Park, 
Robt. Swann, Esq., Yor 
Bankenrs.— Messrs. Swann c yClough, an and Co., York. 
Actuary and SrcrETaRy.—M . L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made between male and female lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1001. 



































Age Age «| 
next | AMALE. | A FEMALE.| next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
birth- |- ————f birth. |———— oo 
day. | Whole Life Premiums ay. | Whole Life / Premiums. 
10 ee 154 46 31 6 3 3 2 
13 ; e¢ oe an w» i 313 3 
16 lil 3 1 810 5: 411 6 4236 
20 114 4 1ll 6 56 640 414 0 
23 117 0 | 113 8 6 660! 512 6 
26 20 3 116 2 63 té€6@3 €9 @ 
*30 260 119 9 66 840} 710 8 
33 28 6 2 210 70 10 0 4 i 
36 213 0 264 73 116 3 ls 6 
40 319 9 ; 3123 0 7 136419 
43 3s3!/;3Y7 8 80 15 12 10 
* Examp.e.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 


insure 1,0002. yable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22. 108, ; and by, ady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 19. 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every aairemedion my be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any ofthe Ager 

FIRE INSURANCES ees also effected hy thie this | Semen on the 
most moderate terms) AGENTS are WA in those Towns 
where no & TN wt been made. Applications to be made 

WN Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 
Mr. HENRY MINSDALE. 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent 
for London. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
street; City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange-buildings. — 
Established 1806, | Policy- holders’ Capital, 1.180.722. Annual 
Income, 148,000. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the Office, 1,886,0007. 
Presipent.—The age Honourable EAKL GREY. 





CTORS. 
FREDERICK 4, UIRE, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM HENRY 8 E, Esq., Dopey. -Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Thomas M augham, Esq. 


William Ostler, Esq, 

Apsley Pellatt, Esq” 

Gootes Round, Esq. 
e 


George Dacre, Esq. 

Alexander ye » M.D, 

William Judd, Esq. 

Sir Richard D’ King. Bart. The Rev. James Sherman. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. Capt. William John Williams. 
J.A. Beaumont, Esq., Managing Director 


Puysician.—J ohn meine, M.D., F.8.8., 29, Upper Montegue- 
t, Montague- -square. 

hem Twentieths a the Profits are divided among the 

nsure 


BXARES ES OF THE EXTINCTION OF — 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUS 








} j 


























Des f| . a onal aie. 
ate o um : ; quently, to be further 
Policy. | \i nsured. Original Premium. increased annually. 
isa 
oe Sees | £. a. 
1806 ; 2,500 79 10 10 extinguished. 1,223 3 ° 
Isil | 1,000 (3319 2 ditto 231 17 
1818 | 1,000 * 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
i 
EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES. 
| 
Policy Sum Bonuses Total with addi- 
Date. tions to be fur- 
No. Insured. added. ther increased. 
£ eee ii ae 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1,883 12 1 
1174 1810 1,200 1,160 5 6 2,360 5 6 
3392 1820 5,000 3,558 17 8 8,558 17 8 











Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Agents of the Office in all the princi towns of the 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 





PRICE THREEPENCE. 


After the 1st of January, 1851, 


THE LIT 


TERARY GAZETTE 


will be 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO REVIEWS OF NEW PUBLICATIONS AND LITERARY VARIETIES. 
Orders and Advertisements will be received by 
MESSRS. REEV E AND BENHAM, 5, HEN RIETTA-STREET, COVENT- G ARDEN. 





LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 


PANY,.—Established 1838 No. 11, 


COM- 


Waterloo-place, Pall- 


all. 

io: Members of Building Societies can insure in this office, pay- 
ments becoming due after their death, thus saving their families 
from inconvenience and loss. 

2 Business transacted in all the branches, and for all the objects 
of Life Assurance ; all the policies being indefeasible, excepting 
only in cases of fraud. 

3. Immediate, survivorship, deferred annuities and endowments 
granted. and every other mode of provision for families 
arranged. 

4. Premiums on the half credit system, extension of limits for 
residence and voyaging, without extra premium. and naval and 
military lives (not in active service) assured at ordinary rates. 

For prospectuses. with tables of premium, information, &c., 
apply to LENRKY WILLI AM SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE) 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY. 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Ualcutta. 
CAPITAL 500,0008. 


DIRECTORS, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., a he Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
Cc. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty pe cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Keversions. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


~ idiiaie EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assy RANCE SOCIETY. 
porated by Act of Parliament. 
Head ri ha St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
London Office— 61a, Moorgate-street. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Joseph Laurie, Esq. M.D., 12, Lower Berkeley-street, 
‘ortman-square, 
SOLICITOR. 
Charles Lever, E ‘t 1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

The PROFITS or BONUSES may, in the option of the Assured, 
be applied thus :— 

Ist. They are added to the sum assured. 

2nd. They may be commuted into a present payment ; 
cmon They may be applied in reduction of the yw the ‘annual 

emiums, 

The following is a View of gem Evegrems of the Society down to 

Ist March, 185; 

The SCOTTISH EQUIT ABLE: being a 
ANCE SOCIETY, in which the WHOLE PROF ITS are allocated 
amongst the Policy- holders every THREE YEARS, provides 
every advantage to the Assured which it is aie for any Life 
fants Institution to afford. Accordingly, Policies effected 
in 7% ear ee. pave obtained a BONUS of of about Lr aid 
THRE PER T. on the SUM ASSURED; those e 
2 1833, FORTY OPER CENT. ; those in isi, THIRTY. MGT 

ER CENT. ; and Policies of subsequent years in proportion. 


























Amount Annual |Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. Fund. 
At Ist March, 1833 | £67.00 | £2032 | £1,898 
Do, 188 824,275 | 30,208 71,191 
Do, 1844 | 1,919.293 | 68,920 263,719 
Do. 1350 | | 572,817 


3,366,354 120,978 








MUTUAL ASSUR.- 


| with numerous Wood Engravi 


EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 

and largest Newspaper in the world —LLOY Ds 

Ww EEK1 Le Y LOND DON NEWSPAP "ER contains sixty large columns 

2 the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 

ay eee postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
\2, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy asa sample. 


WYHE QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
No. CLXXV.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd instant. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. La 


Ww ill be published on the 26th of December, the 2th Edition of 


LAXxTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, for 


1851.—Containing upwards of 11,000 Prices and Memoranda. 
Aderti ements and Prices must be sent immediately. 
To te had at the office of the “Architect,” 194, Strand ; 
GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Paternoster-row; M'PHENE, 
Glasgow ; RUBERTSON, Dublin; and all booksellers. 











MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New Batons, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep. 8vo cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan, 


HE HISTORICAL TREASURY; an 


Fy 4 line of Universal History : separate Histories of every 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
LIBRARY = REFERENCE: a Compendium of Universal 
Knowledge. 10s. 

sue SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 

: a copious Popular poe NN ATU Price 10s. 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 

a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 90 Woode ate 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: com- 


prising above 12,000 Memoirs. Price 10s. cloth ; or 12s. bound 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, “GREEN. and LONGMANS. 


} THOMAS Sy ot a.) 4 Ds Ny ag 
ust published, in &vo. 


N the STRENGTH of “MATERIALS ; 


containing various original and useful Formula, speci- 
ally applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 


. &e. 

By THOMAS TATE, of Kneller Training College, Twicken- 
ham ; late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in 
the National Society's Training College, atteenen 5 Author of 

“ Excreises on Mechanics and Natural want spor 

“ The book contains the result of new an important know- 
ledge presented in a small compass.”—S, 
be notation appears to be well chosen, = the formule are 
icuous and convenient for ure. he book, we think, 
— fail to ace asim by the practical engineer.”— Philo- 
sophical M 





e same Author, in the p 
THE PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL PHI- 
ane vy applied to PRACTICAL MECHANICS. l2mo. 
THE ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 
London : LONGMAN, BRO N. Wya5 fee LONG MANS. — 


REID'S SURVEYOR'’S AND BUILDER'S - glee 
Complete in One Volume, price 18s. clot 


HE YOUNG SURVEY OR’S PRE- 
CEPTOR: a clear and comprehensive Analysis of the Art 

of Architectural Mensuration ; being a familiar practical em 
by which the student may teach himself to ascertain correctly the 


12mo. 











Tables of Rates and Form of Propogal may be hed, aa on ap- 
plication at the Society's Office, Gia, Moorgate-street 
WILLIAM COOK. “Agent. 
*,# Medical Referees paid by ¢ the Society. 


“CCIDENTAL DEATH INSURANCE| 


COMPANY. 
Extension | the Business to Granting Compensation in Cases of 
I Non- fatal Injury. (Completely Registered ) 
3ank- — Lothbury, London. 
KENYON 8. ‘PARKE Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn, Chairman. 


kinds, including Railway Accidents ; or the policy may be particu- 
larly confined to railway accidents only. 
The following advantages are oftered :— 
A certain Sum payable to the Family or Representa- } Accidental 
tives of the Insured, if he die by ................- 5 Death. 
And an Allowance for Medical Expenses, together ) Accident, 
with a Weekly Allowance, or on a Railway Insur- - fests oat iL 
ance only, a proportionate compensation in case of ) * Not Fatal 
For Insuring 1001. on Fatal Accident only. 
Class I. (or ordinary risk), annual eee RT OF £0 26 
Premium for the whole period of life..............++..++ eo 
For insuring soninet Fatal and ows fatal Accidents together :— 


r Weekly For Medical | ‘lass 
On Te Allowance ape Annual Prem. 
100 1 2 | 


For insuring in cases of Railway Accidents only 1,000%. on ‘death, 
and a proportionate compensation for personal injury :— 
Annual premium, Me GD sacs scvasssrcccurevesusa £010 0 
Premium forthe whole period of life ................+. 55 0 
Prospectus, forms of proposal for insurances, and further infor- 
mation to be had at the Office of the Company, or from any of the 
Company’s Agents. WILLIAM YOUNG, Secretary. 





ILLS OF QUANTITIES.—DAY and 


SON, Lithographers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of 
Quantities with the keg st despatch, and at a vast saving on the 
prices ge oe charge 

17, GATES TREET, LINCOLN’S-IN N-FIELDS. 


BL .LS OF QUAN TI’ TIES. —Bills of Quan- 
wees, &e., L FenCes APHED with celerity, attention, and 
economy. Maps, Pl ans, &c , reduced or enlarged, and every de- 
scription of Archi tectural and Engineering Drawings executed in 
the most superior manner, in plain or tinted Lithography. 
ASHBEE and TUCKETT, Lithographers and Draughtsmen, 
18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 


7 a Ty a > yr 7 
OYNE VIADUCT: BELFAST JUNC- 
TION RAILWAY, IRELAND.—NOTICE TO RAIL- 
WAY CONTRACTORS, &.—Mr. JOHN KELLY. Architect and 
, ivil Engineer, 43, Upper Gloucester-street, Dublin, intimates to 
Contractors desirous of tendering for the above extensive Con- 
tract Works, that he can SUPPLY them with the QUANTITIES, 
TRACINGS, &c. for same.—Communications add to Adver- 
tiser, as above, will mect with immediate attention. 











OMPOSITIONS for Ww RITING with 
STEEL PENS—STEPHENS'S WRITING FLUIDS 

com the most splendid and durable colours, and the most 
indelible composition which art can produce ; they consist of a 
BLUE FLUID. changing into an intense black colour. PATENT 
UNCHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, remaining a deep blue 
colour. Two sorts are prepared, a light and dark blue. A superior 
BLACK i as of the common character, but more fluid, A superior 
CARMINE RED, for contrast writing A liquid gg 
CARMINE, for atts and contrast writing, in glass bottles. A 


carbonaceous D INK, which wie instantly black, and 
being proof se any chemical t, is most valuable in the 
meventie. oO a i: “agi. ECHANIC AL and ARCHI- 
ECTUR. |. DRAWIN rior to Indian Ink. Marking 


inks for Iie aes bomb inkholders.— Prepared by the in- 
ventor ate TEPH xs » es, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 
and sold by booksellers and stationers everywhere, in bottles, at 





0, Regen: 


d., 2d., 3d., 6d,, 1s. 


di ions, quantities, and value of every descri a of builders? 

work. _ To which is prefixed, Instructions for | out Bills of 

2 x = Illustrated and simplified by plans, 

&c. With a Glossary of Terms. 

By SOUN REID, nw_. 
London: AYLOTT and JONES, 8, Paternoster-row. 

*,* The entire stock of the work was purchased of the Author 

by the Publishers, . Aylott and J ones. 


LABITZEY'S QUADRILLE OF ALL 


NATIONS, dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. 
Prince Aibert, performed sixteen consecutive nizhts at the Grand 








| National Conce: and invariab! eeaaeee © twice or three times 
General policies may 7 "taken out, embracing Accidents of all | 5° rts, an< y 


nightly, may now be had as Piano solo, 4s.; Piano duets, 68. ; 
Orchestra, 88. On order of all Musicsellers ; and of the publishers 
Messrs. R. COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street, London 
publishers to Her Most < Gracious Molety r.. 

she 


N.B. Just pu 
COCKS’S MUSICAL MISCELLANY, for 


| October, November, and December, 2d. each ; stamped, 3d. each. 


| ve 
tinues to furnish Bills of 








“TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 


R. E. V. GARDNER, C. E. and Sur- 


yor, No. 2, Wyndham-street, Bryanston-square, con- 
uantities, Copies of Plana, Specifica- 
tions, &c. of all Contract Works, to any extent, upon the most 
moderate terms. Gentlemen instructed in Estimating and Sur- 
veying.— Prospectus as above. 


TO ARCHITECTS. COMPETITION AND OTHER 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, uen, &c..” and 
of “ London as it is,” ofters his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Lan pes, Perspective Views,Interiors,&c. From the long expe- 
rience he has hadin such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 

y to d to. Drawings and ow litho- 
pee om n ‘a superior} manner.— Address, Mr. BOYS, 24, Albany - 
street, Regent’s- park. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING—Mr. 


FREDERICK SANG, from the Royal Academy of 
Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Painting ; whose works may be seen in the principal 
public buildings of the metropolis, begs to inform his patrons, aud 
Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased bis 
Establishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
notice, the embellishment of private and public buildings, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, an! in 
any of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern Stylea--Apply to 
F. SANG. Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, London. 


= . 
5 ODDESDON N SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
combining CLASSICAL, MATHEM ATICAL, and 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, with the Natural and Applied 
Sciences required preparatory to entering the Universities, the 
Army, the Navy, Haileybury, Woolwich, Sandhur. Addiscombe, 
the nzineers, and Agricultural Cones. This School has been 
established on the largest scale of Efficiency, and will be found 
complete in every department. The object is to provide a course of 
instruction based upon Christian principles, practical in its cha- 
— less costly, and adapted to the requirements of the present 
The ?xaminations for admission in the Universities, 
the Army, the Navy, and the several Colleges, will be guaranteed, 
—The Focapestan, containing full particulars and references to 
Gentlemen whose sons are now at the School from most of the 
counties of England and Wales ‘- be had on application to the 
Head Master, Scientific School, desdon, Herts. 

















BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
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HE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
TUPPER and CARR, 
Owners of Craufurd’s Patents, and Successors to 
THE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 


Supply patent Galvanized Sheets, plain or corrugated, for roofing 
&c., Water or Gas Pipes, Castings, Wire of all gauges, Guttering. 
Hooping, &c. Wholesale. retail, and for export. 
An allowance to the trade. 
WORKS—MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. 


[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 


WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
JOHN H. PORTER, 

Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of [ron Roofing 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &c. &c. 

PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


vr TT - 7 
HE PATENT GALVANIZING and 
CORRUGATING IRON COMPANY, Glasshouse-yard, 
opposite the petnatgel entrance to the London Docks—Offices 12, 
Cireus, Minories. SYMONDS and Co. Managers. * 

The proprietors have deemed it advisable to obtain a license to 
work Crawford’s Patent, upon which they have made a very con- 
siderable improvement, ‘and is acknowledged by the trade to be 
superior to any other process ever used. The facilities they possess 
in executing orders to any extent induce them to solicit the 
favours of contractors, builders,and others. On hand, for exporta- 
tion or home consumption, patent galvanized plain and corrugated 
sheets, for iron houses, roofing, doors, verandahs, shutters, par- 
titions. safety rooms, chests, &c., fitted. Iron guttering, water and 
gas pipes, hooping, wire of all sizes, chairs and seats for lawns, 
pleasure-crounds, and gardens, in great variety. Goods sent for 
and returned, free of charge, within three miles of the City ; and 
all light goods received at the works by Nine in the morning, will 
be returned the same day if required. 

discount allowed to the trade, 


OREWOOD and ROGERS’S PATENT 


GALVANIZED TINNED IRON,—ie. Iron Tinned pre- 


vey to rang Convent 
ANDREW WHYTOCK, 494, New Oxford-street, and Rose-street, 
Soho, begs to call the attention of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Contractors, Builders, and others, to this metal, which will be 
found on examination to effectually aceomplish the objects of the 
patent. It is suitable to all purposes for which iron, not liable to 
rust, is required ; but in its ad t an y for roofing it 
stands unrivalled. Strength, durability, and lightness are obtained, 
as it possesses the qualities of iron prot m decay. Twenty- 
four gauge weighs 1702, while slate weighs from 5lbs. to 121bs. to 
the foot. It is but slightly acted upon by the changes of tempera- 
ture, the contraction and expansion being one-fourth of lead or 
zinc. The first outlay is less than that of an ordinary slate roof. 
The saving in timber and the lessening of weight or thrust on walls 
being very considerable. When used, arched and corrugated 
framing will be seldom required. It isextensively and successfully 
employed for the roofing of public buildings, dwellings, railway 
stations : for all sheds, for lining tunnels, cisterns, and tanks ; for 
gutters and piping of every description ; nails, bolts, and rivets ; 
iron hooping, chains, anchors, ship Te &c. &c., in her 
Majesty's dockyards, on the petocioel lines of railways, by public 
companies, and private parties at home and abroad. It is emi- 
nently caleula for granaries, barns, cattle-sheds, straw-yards, 
and agricultural purposes of this description, as joined to the ad- 
vantages enume: . the metal is very portable, and if preferred, 
can be used by any skilful artizan ; and if put together with bolts, 
and nuts, it cen be taken down and re-erected at a trifling expense. 
ANDREW WHYTOCK will be happy to furnish pamphlets ex- 
puantieey of all the uses to which this metal has been applied ; and 
gs to refer to the Surveyor of the Patentees, Mr. GEORGE 
MORGAN, 22, Parliament-street, Westminster (at whose office 
models can be seen), who may be consulted as to its suitability to 
any purpose, and who will furnish estimates, with working draw- 
ings, shewing the scantlings of all frameworks, free of cost. 

















TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

JONES, Iron merchant, has always a 

@ great variety of CONICAL and SADDLE BOILERS in 

STOCK ; also fire and furnace bars, ornamental and plain supply 

cisterns, double doors and frames, furnace grates, soot doors for 

the same, hot water pipes, elbows, tees, syphons, throttle valves, 

stop cocks, flange and socket elbows, &c.; also trough i es. 

Drawings and prices of the above, on application to J. JONES, 

iron Seltgo-wtaet, No. 6, Bankside, London, near the Southwark 
iron bridge. 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 

B Brick-lane, St. Luke’s!.—J.J. JONES having made t addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Srnailing. Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Rars, Water a Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 


other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &. 

BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, Fo Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Kanges, &c., always in stock. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


al 

HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooma A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all pu ~~ 
C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul’s Church. 

yard, London. 





HE attention of those who are interested 
in Building is earnestly invited to a method of constructing 
the FLOORS, CEILINGS, and ROOFS of HOUSES on an IM- 
PROVED FIRE-PROOF PRINCIPLE, the adoption of which 
secures Many important advantages at a cost not greater than that 
of the common mode of building with timber. Perfect security 
from fire—eeonomy of construction—freedom from the attacks of 
dry-rot. insects, &c.—and increased strength and durability, are 
the leading features of this system ; a pamphlet fully descriptive of 
which, and all further information, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the proprietors of the patent, Messrs. FOX and BAR br, 
46, Leicester-square, London. 
































ATHS.—J. TYLOR and SON’S improved 


APPARATUS, consisting of copper or galvanized iron 
baths, coated with enamelled white or Sienna marbles inside, 
copper circulating boiler, with three-way cock for hot, cold, and 
Waste water, complete, [8 MOVEABLE, and does not require any 
BRICK-WORK. Manufacturers of every description of boilers 
and coil pipes for heating baths or public buildings, hospitals, 
union workhouses, asylums, &.—Apply to Ironmongers or 
Plumbers, or to the Manufacturers, Warwick-lane, London, 


IDDLE’S PATENT SELF-REGU- 
d ud GAS BURNER.—This E ame 
od ony desired, 4 othe, thereby greatly . ary. 4 p- 
or 0 , and e enie danger 
arisu.¢ from emake and nen of ape oo 
COOS'S PATENT SELF -REG ULATING STOVE, which em- 
pee ali the economy and oth er advantages of Dr. Arnott’s stove, 
og cannot be overheated by leaving open the ash-pit door; and 
gincr gus saves “HUXLEY.” HEMIOI” gud Gor Caan sees 
Long-ecre. A liberal allowance to the traden = °%* Castle-strect, 











7v 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych-st: 
Strand. Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers 0 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR FURNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. 

HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-h me, fe. &c, to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FU NITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with fi r platee bell-pulls, levers, &c., an to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim. drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet. &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
and Pitt's Patent.—To their 

GENERAL IRONMONGERY wrought and cut nails, screws, 
hinges, bolts, &c. & 

BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
neon rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window guards, 


epeaniolette bolts, &e. &. 
INDOW FITTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, fragt) &e. &e. 
DOOR SPRINGS and HINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith’s, 
Collinge’s, Grerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. i 
WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 
SHERINGHAM’S and all other VENTILATORS. 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected. 
HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
rice-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
bwil to follow it, but at the same time they beg tv assure their 
ends that their prices will be found equally as low as those of any 
other respectable house. 


EFRIES’ PATENT GAS BATH.—By 
the use of the above, a HOT BATH can be obtained in six 
minutes for less than twopence. Every family should provide 
itself with this invaluable requisite, its limited cost placing it 
within the means of all, and its simplicity within the management 
of a child—DEFRIES’ ECONOMIC GAS COOKING STOVES 
are adapted for a’! establishments, or small, and need only to 
be seen to be appreciated for their cleanliness and economy, en - 
tirely dispensing with all coal. To be seen daily in operation 
(Saturday excepted) at 221, Regent-street, and also in action — 
Defries’ Dry Gas Meter, 40,000 in use. N.B, The apparatus can be 
applied for all heating purposes. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 


Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 2}d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. 6d, 64d. 7$d. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with cirsular ovens and bac boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings— 
3 ft., 2. 18s, 3 ft. 6 in., 3. 7a. 4 ft., al. 158. 
3-feet Cottage Ra: with ovens and back boilers, 333. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto, ditto ..........sesecers eens 35s. each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz.—i-inch Cut Lath Nails, 13s, 6d. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
le 1g 2 3 inch and larger, 
l4s. 64. 145. 138, 128 6d. 12% per ewt. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 11s. 6d. per owt. 
Best Town Glue, 38. Ditto, Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
4s. 


4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 8s. Jes, 02. pes arms, 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S IRON MONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter, 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREHOUSE, 159, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 2}d. per inch. 
r Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-ft. Self-actinz Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 86s. each. 
3-ft, Self-acting ditto, with wrought bars = brighs Stings, 58s. ea. 
2 2 3 inch, 
Cast Rain-water Pipe; 4 104. a per yard. 
Cast Gutters—4 ne, 8d. per yard 
4 











‘ § 44 inch. 
0.G, Gutters ......eceeee i ld 1s. per yard. 
Best Cut waned | lt 14 2 2) 3 inch. 
and Rose 14s 6d. 148, 138.6d. 138, 12s. per cwt. 


Sheet Flooring Brads, lls. 6d. per cwt. 

1-inch Cut Lath, 14a. Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 

6-inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
Spindles, 2s. 9d. 
Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 12s. per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes. 8. 6d. per cwt. 
Dr. Arnott’s Ventilators, 5s. each. ; 
An extensive stock of bar, rod, hoop, and sheet iron. 





TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


J H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 
@ and Boobbyer, [ronmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare-market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, Upholders, &., 
at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Rose. 


l4s 6d, 1s. 6. 138. 6d. 138, 128, 6d. per cwt. 
li 1 2 2 3 inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 74. 2a, 2d. 2s. 6d. yet oom. 
3 6 inch. 


4 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4. 42.64. Sa 6d 75. 10s. 6d. per gross. 


No.1 2 3 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. percwt. Air Bricks, 3a 6d. per dozen. 
DR. ARNOTT’S VENTILATORS. 
hg te re 58. 
léby9 . ° 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furniture, in china, amber, crystal. ivory, ebony, buffalo, 
horn, brass, &c., with Finger-plates, Bel ara and Levers en swite. 

B, and Co. are the inveutors of SHIF ING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &., so universally approved of.—Established nearly 200 
years, for the supply of goods from the best manufactories at the 

owest prices. 


O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 

The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 

IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 

article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 


each, 





2 23 3 Inches. 
Cast Bails. .0.cccccccece 5s. 3d. 7s, 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens 
Cut Clasp..........5@ 7d. 189d Is 8d. per 
4d. vr lod, 20d. 1,000, 
5 6 


Now 3 
Patent Line .... wee, 78. 


9 8s. 10s. 6d. per gross, 
Rain Pipe...... 9d. 10}d. 


8 Inches, 
ls. 1d. per ver . 


(CHURCH and TURRET BELLS 
cast to any weight, and 

tuned. Ship, plantation, house. 

sheep, cup, and clock bells of 

any size, 


MUSICAL HAND 
BELLS 





Tuned to the chromatic scale 
with improved clappers, and 
on a new system, which 
e~ a superior tone and facility 
or ringing. 
Memorial Brasses, Pulpit 
Lights, and Brackets, &c. 


Old Bells recast or taken in 
exchange. 









®.CRESCES? 
CRipprrGat® 
LONDON. 










J. WARNER xp SONS, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, &e. 











ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 


WEEKS and Co., KING’S-ROAD, CHELSEA. g01;. 
the honour of Architects to inspect their Hot-Water Appa mg 
ae is a Bes seen a Ret oremet. 2 extensive operation 

mamen an 0 n , 
pad adg my Gpareh Peatrane hale ay: Spl. 
serv: es, &e.— A - 

the most efficient and economical of any yet leteedennne to 


be 
WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water A Lincs 
BS aad ot pparatus Manufacturers, King’s, 


H OT-WATER APPARATUS —The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is reg 
requested to BENJ AMIN FOWLER'S superior method of henge! 
ehurches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing mm | 
nhouses, manu ries and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry. 
ng timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some handreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac. 
ton, algo their willin sens to vouch for their efficiency. . 
NJAI ‘ . late of 63, Dorset-street, remoy e 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street.  Femoved to the 


CAST-IRON PIPES, [IRON WORK FOR OVENS. ac 


RA PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN 


and Co, St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Bilge 
friars-bridge, keeps a large stock of Rain pipes. Heads, Shoes 
Elbows, &c., half round and ©. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Wate: 
or Gas, Flanch Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings: [ro: 
Work for Bakers’ Ovens of every description, fitted complete, t. 
ad in sets or in parts. —Prices equal to all competition. Cop. 

tracts taken to anv extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane 


wet Se P 












































AMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware. 


house, 61, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS, Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &., at the 
lowest prices. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BULLDEKS, AND BRICK-MAKEKs. _ 


of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


bored patety true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
laces, Roads, Gard and for Liquid Manure. BRICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in pours and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street!, removed 
__to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
attention of the 


T 
Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the cue 

with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides sre unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Seer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding B feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
game principle, 


JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
Mmpoaryn ’ > rT 
ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittings, Chemical Purposes, 
Fire Engines, Manure Pumps, &c.—JAMES LYNE HANOOCK, 
Sole Manufacturer ;and Licensee), Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, 
London, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India 
Rubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from 1-s-inch 
bore and upwards, in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various 
strengths, suitable to the Frirporse for which it is a plied VUL 
CANIZED HOSE for FIRE ENGINES, LIQUIT MANURE 
and for conve as WATER to BATHS in DWELLING. 
HOUSES and BREWERIES, manufactured to resist great pres- 
sures of any length and size to order. 
*,* Testimonials may be had on application to the 


Manufactory. , 
_N.B, VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHEFT RUBBER for 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons and Gland- 
Boxes of Steam Engines, cut any size to order. 


HEAP GLASS.—Builders and the Trade 


can be supplied with good Sheet, cut to any size, at 2d. pel 
foot; 16 ox. at 3d.; or in cases of 200 feet from 33s. to 428. case 1D 
cluded, at HICKSON’S, 46, Long Acre.—-Ornamental Glass ot 
equally low prices. Terms cash 

















MRA 7 5 7 " re) 

ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 

; ~—JAMES HETLEY and Co. beg to inform Architects, 

Builders, and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices 

for the above will be sent on spplication ; they will also, on receipt 

of particulars, furnish Estimates for any description of Glass now 

manufactured—Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Win- 
dow Glass Warehouse, 35, Soho-square, London. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS,.—I beg 

to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I cau 
execute orders, 1 am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
any The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quau- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
ainted work on the most mode terms.—CHARLES LONG, 
0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.--Cash only. 


fPHoMAS MILLINGTON begs to inform 

BUILDERS and the Trade that he can supply them with 
FOREIGN and ENGLISH WLN DOW GLASS, Plainand Coloured, 
of every description. ROUGH PLATE-GLASS from 4 inch to 
linch thick. Glass Pantiles, Slates, &c. &c. White Lead, Paints, 
Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Brushes, &e,; Milled and Sheet Lead; 
Lead Pipe from 4 inch to 44 inches bore; Solder, Water-closets, 
Basins, Plumbers’ and Brass Work of every description, and upot 
the very best terms. Glass Ornament Shades, Milk-pans, Propa- 
gating and Bee Glasses —Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 

See Priced List Advertisement, Saturday, J une 15. 


PRELGIAN SHEET GLASS.— Builders 

aud Consumers of SHEET GLASS can be supplied at the 
Soho Crown, Sheet, Ornamental, and Plate-glass Warehouse, 26, 
Soho-square, with BELGIAN SHEET GLASS, 1602. to the foot, 
in cases containing 200 feet each, upon the following terms, for cas® 
on delivery :—In parcels of ten cases, at 388. per case ; in parcels 0 
five cases, 40s, per case ; and single cases at 42s, per case. Squares 
cut to given size, 3d. per foot. 


a 
‘ and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
© attention of Builders and the trade to the low prices | 
— PATENT ps en agp og PLATS, GL 

for glaz of unri ualii nish. As 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in avery variety, of the best manufacture, and at th 
lowest terma. List of Prices, estimates, and every informatioh 
sent on application. THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted o 
lass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well for a public Company® 

+ to be seen at thelr warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 
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